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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Familiar Trees and their 
Leaves. 


By F. ScHuyLeR MATHEWS, author of ‘‘ Fa- 
miliar Flowers of Field and Garden,” ‘“‘ The 
Beautiful Flower Garden,” etc. Illustrated 
with over 200 Drawings from Nature by the 
Author. 12mo, . Cloth, $1.75. 


A book for the summer months, of great interest to 
those who love our familiar trees and wish to become 
better acquainted with them. Over 200 are accurately 
described in simple language. The drawings, taken 
direct! spate, DOE preserve ot ha and Conner ay 
evi eaf with perfect accuracy. ypes are presented, 
whether common or exceptional, and full explanations 
are given. 


The book is characterized by a careful avoidance of 
technical terms, and an independent principle of ob- 
servation, only at times correspondent with that of the 
botanist. N«t only are the botanical name and habitat 
of the tree given according to the highest authority, but 
the character and rare | ot its leafage are recorded 
aces as the observer is likely to be impressed by 

em. 


The Monetary and Bank- 
ing Problem. 


By Locan G. McCPHERSON. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


This book is well adapted to give any reader a clear 
understanding of the subject that is now foremost in 
attention, and to enable him to form his opinions ha 
the phases of the question that are being so widely 


Yekl. 
A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. Ca- 
HAN. Uniform with ‘‘ The Red Badge of 
Courage.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


In ‘ Yekl’” Mr. Cahan has opened a field which with 
us has remained almost untouched. I: is safe to say 
that the life of the modern Ghetto has not been described 
with so much exact knowledge and truthfulness. The 
** sweat-shops ” and the amusements of the Ghetto are 
pictured with singular vividness, and the developments 
of this remarkable story bring forward humorous, pa- 
thetic, and sordid — of New York life which will be 
new to readers of n, 


The Riddle Ring. 


By Justin McCartny, Author of ‘‘ Red Dia- 
monds,” ‘‘A Fair Saxon,” etc. No. 195, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


Mr. McCarthy’s stirring and picturesque story will 
prove one of thet most cahestalaing of the summer books, 


The Sentimental Sex. 


J 
By GERTRUDE WARDEN. 12mo,. Cloth, $1.00, |made by 4 


This story of an Australian’s introduction to certain 


London life shows a power of ic charac- | serv 
as aot ee will as- jarc of future even 


a maintenance of interest w 
y. 


The Story of a Piece of Coal. 


By Epwarp A, MARTIN... A new volume in the 
Library of Useful Stories, 16mo, Cloth, 
40 cents, 


How coal was formed, what remains of plants and 
animals are preeerves in it, how it is associated with 
other rocks; how it is mined, how the several varieties 
are used, and how illuminating gas, coke, and other 
useful products are obtained from it, are all-told in this 
attractive little hook, The pictures show some of the 
fossils of the coal beds, scenes in and about a coal mine, 
the several parts of a gas works, etc. 


A Humble Enterprise. 


By ApA CAMBRIDGE, author of “ Fidelis,” ‘* A 
Marriage Ceremony,” ‘‘The Three Miss 
Kings,” etc, No, 196, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


This new story by one of the most popular novelists 
of the day will be found a worthy successor to her 


previous works. 
Sir Mark. 


A Tale of the First Capital. By ANNA RoBE- 
SON BRowN. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


This charming historical romance by a young Ameri- 
can writer descri picturesque phases of life in the 
closing years of the last cumin? in both the Old World 
and the New. Amid the incidents of this stirring tale 
the reader obtains a vivid insight into the social and 
political life of Phitadelphia—the first capital—and he 
ae oe stately figures of Washington, Jefferson, and 
rai \° 





From Flag to Flag. 

A Woman’s Adventures and Experiences in the 
South during the War, in Mexico, and in 
Cuba, By Exiza McHatron-RiPLey. New 
edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


The striking and unusual story of life in Cuba contained 
in tis book is of particular interest to readers at this 


time. 
With the Fathers. 


other Studies in the History of the United 


of ‘* A History of the People of the United 
States.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘A wide field is here covered, and it is covered in 
Prof. McMaster’s own inimitable and fascinating style. 
. . » The volume is one of fascinating interest, and can 
but have a marked value as a work of reference u 
sora most important subjects.”— Boston Daily ‘Ader. 

ser. 


** Prof, 


doings, their thoughts, 
ved are of the past he is able to project and plot 





of 
sure its popularit 





With a Chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, and 


States. By Prof. J. B. McMaster, author 


ohn Bach McMaster is an historian of the 


Wages and Capital. 


An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine, 
By F. W. Taussic, Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University, Author of 
‘Tariff History of the United States,” and 
“‘ The Silver Situation in the United States,” 
azmo, Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* A distinct addition to our literature on general eco- 
nomics... . There can be no question as to the impor- 
tance of Dr. Taussig's temperate discussion of a ques- 
tion which has long en the attention of scholars 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Ourauthor . . . offers 
the conclusions which a biilliant and independent mind 
has reached after potest and impartial investigation of 
an exceedingly d it question,”"—PAi, a Even- 
ing Bulletin 
‘This important and searching contribution to eco- 
nomic theory will have a ene effect on the 
development of political economy in the future, and 
will be indispensable for all who teach or investigate 
general economic theory "--Boston Transcript. 


The Warfare of Science 
with Theology. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with The. 
ology in Christendom. By ANDREW D, 
Waite, LL.D., late President and Pro- 
fessor of History at Cornell University, In 
2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


“So interesting as to enchain the attention at once 
and keep it enchained. Con as a history of the 
ace $0 a perticeior bal of Ristery, heery, or bbmaphy 
ence toa r ’ or 
may be hid, it will be valuable as @ lexicon relating A 
religious controversy.”—Chicage Times Herald. 

‘‘A work which constitutes in many ways the most 
instructive review that has ever been written of the 
evolution of human knowledge in its conflict with dog- 
matic belief.-, . . Asa contribution to the literature 
of liberal thought the book is one the im of 
which cannot be easily overrated.”—Zoston Beacon, 


Appletons’ Guide-Books, 
(REVISED ANNUALLY.) 

Appletons’ General Guide to the United States, 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations, :2mo, 
Flexible morocco, with Tuck, $2.50. (Part I, sep- 
arately, New ENGLAND AND Mippie Srares anp 
Camapa; cloth, $1.25. Part Il.,, Sourtzxn anp 
Weaetern States; cloth, $1.25.) 

Appletens’ Canadian Guide-Book. A guide for 
tourist and sporteman, from Newfoundland to the 
Pacific. With Maps and Illustrations, xemo, 
Flexible cloth, $1.50. 

Appletons’ Guide-Book to Alaska. By Miss E. R. 
Scipmore. With Maps and Illustrations. :2mo, 
Flexible cloth, $x.25. 


PoaP ability to grap Areniy the idee that history te pet 
a 0 2 fm! ec not , |. 
Aa ages Penn’ By ool  . « Dat by the| omietens” Hamé-Book of Amertonn Summer Ren 
©. McMaster studies the people, their 
ts, their needs, and so from the ob- 


sorts. With Maps, Illustrations, ‘abie of Railroad 
Fares, etc, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents, 


ler accuracy than the| Appletons’ Dictionary of New York. x6mo. Paper, 





histo: ians of the old school. "—N. Y. Recorder. 


30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 








For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., - 72 Fifth Avene, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW BOOK. 


STUDIES SUBSIDIARY TO THE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. 


By The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
I2mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L, 


Sometime Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided into sections, with Sectional Headings, Index, Notes, etc. Edited by The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $7.00 net. 








BY CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES. 


THE DAUGHTER OF A STOIC. 
By CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. EMBARRASSMENTS. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. By HENRY JAMES, 

“ d the refinement of whose language, aside “ nm“ ” ebias 
from ne eplendid purpose, sould withstand triumphantly the Wor on tear —— ple Becmag: mage hg oa Papers,” ‘‘ A London Life,” * Par- 
of a generation of love stories.” Boston Courier. a 3 mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“*The Daughter of a Stoic’ is a charming story.”—Bos'on Dat!y Advertiser. *," ‘Mr. Henry James has produced no more clever and subtle work than 

“From one end of the book to the other there is not a superfluous word, | is to be found in his latest volume . . . There are in these tales passages 


nor an ill-chogen One; Jerat the characters are lacking in edect. In | Of Splendid realism. The portrait of Geoffrey Dowling ise masterpiece of 

dialogue, pure and simple, she need fear nothing from comparison with such characterization. And there are sentences, unobtrusive asides, which flash 
of epigram as Anthony Hope and John Oliver Hobbes.”—The Critic, ' with the brilliancy of true wit.”—New York Tribune. 

masters Pig 








NEW VOLUME. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. Each number of the Series edited, with an Introduction, 
By RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A., 
(Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. 
BIBLICAL IDYLS. 
The Lyric idyl of Solomon’s Song, and the Epic Idyls of Ruth, Esther, and Tobit. Small 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


THE BOOK OF JOB. | ECCLESIASTES— THE PROVERBS. 


ramatic Poem in which are embodied Varying g A Miscellany of Sayings and Poems embodyin 
* Tyoations of the Mystery of Life. WISDOM OF SOLOMON Isolated Observations of Life. sti 


DEUTERONOMY. Each is a Series of Connected Writings embodying, ECCLESIASTICUS. 
The Oration and Songs of Moses, constituting his from different standpoints, @ Solution of the /4 Miscellany including longer compositions, still 
farewell to the People of Israel. Whole Mystery of Life. embodying only Isolated Observations of Life. 





NOW READY. NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND, 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. 
With numerous plans and illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This volume comes out appropriately at a time when English and American travellers are already beginning to think of the Swiss Alps. It will no doubt 
become a favorite companion to thousands of travellers during the season, and be hardly less welcome at other times of the year as a reminder of past 
pleasures, or to those who have not yet visited Switzerland—as a delightful foretaste of whatistocome The book is scientific in character, but the subjects 
are handled in the peculiar style which so many readers have learned to associate with Sir John Lubbock’s name. The titles of a few chapters will give an 
idea of the contents: The Geology of Switzerland, The Origin of Mountains, Snow and Ice Glaciers, Valleys, Lakes, Action of the Rivers, Influence of Strata 
upon Scenery, The Valais, Jura, Bernese Oberland, etc. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


E. THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 
THE PLEASURES OF LIF And the Wonders of the World We Live In. With Te Vee OF Lee. 
Two parts in one vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 12mo, cloth, $1.26. 





sa ROLE R AI AA A cA ORNATE AR ROBE dT ew 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND'S FACE,” ETC., ETC. 


A CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE. 


By JULIA C. R. DORR, 
Author of “ The Flower of England’s Face,” ‘Friar Anselmo,” etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. (Miniature Series.) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


“THE FLOWER OF ENGLAND'S FACE.” 
Sketches from English travel. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





By F. Marion Crawford. Zola’s New Novel. By the Author of ‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” “ After. 


math,” ‘* John Gray,” ete. 
ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. ROME. SUMMER IN ARCADY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “Saraci-|py EMILE ZOLA, Author of “Lourdes,” “La Dé-|4 Tale of Nature. By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Au- 


n ” * Pietro Ghisleri,” “* Don Orsino,” “ Casa thor of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Af ” 
, Bracelo,” etc, With 2% fu page Ilustrations bicle,”** Dr. Pascal,” etc. Translated by ERNgSsT ‘The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,” Jenn 
: by A. FORESTIER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. A. VIZETELLY. 2 vols. 16mo, cloth, $2.00. Gray,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSOCHE. VOL. VIII. 
Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 


THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 
A BOOK FOR ALL AND NONE. By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Translated by ALEXANDER TILLE. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. VOL, XI. 
The Case of Wagner.—The Twilight Idols.—_Nietzsche Contra Wagner. 
Translated by THOMAS COMMON. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


*, This sole authorized edition of ‘Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche ” is issued under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at H , 
based on the final German edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche's relatives. . ee ee 


THE TMACIILLAN COPPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Men, Women and Books , 
THE YOUNG FOGEY 


WuEN I First met the Young Fogey, I thought him very 
brilliant. His philosophical pose, too, of combining the 
caution of age with the daring of youth was fascinating. “I 
have evolved,” he used to say. ‘Once I attached no sanc- 
tity to ideas because they were old : now I attach no sanc- 
tity to ideas because they are new.” But I soon discovered 
that the Young Fogey was one of that large class.of persons 
who do not evolve, but revolve—whose brilliancy is that of 
the fixed star. They give out arrestive thoughts, and you 
are vastly impressed, but on longer acquaintance, or on re- 
turning to them after an interval, you find that it is they who 
have been arrested by their thoughts. Such persons do not 
last you more than one or two years: they require a succes- 
sion of new audiences to keep up their reputation, like a witty 
play, which all the world goes to see in turn, but which it 
would be deucedly dull to see night after night, year in, year 
out. The cleverest of them know this need of new ears, 
and of making provincial and foreign tours when they have 
exhausted London. But when the Young Fogey chanced 
upon me drinking lager beer at the Millennial Exhibition in 
Budapest, which I was about to describe “ without prej- 
udice,” he was probably confused by the distance from Pic- 
<adilly into a sense of originality, and perceiving a couple of 
books on my table :—“ What! do you read the books you 
review? ” he asked in feigned astonishment ; adding, with an 
impromptu air, “I always write the books J review. Criti- 
cism of other people is waste of time. An artist who is 
worth his salt knows his value better than anybody else ; and 
an artist who is not worth hissalt is not worth your criticism, 
and will learn nothing from it in any case. There is im- 
measurably too much book-making, as it is.” 

* * * 
CRITICS AND PUBLISHERS 


‘“‘ But criticism tends to keep down book-making,” I ob- 
-served meekly. 

“Quite the contrary. Criticism encourages it. Most 
books are not read. Who can possibly read ninety-nine of 
the worst hundred books published every week? If they 
were not even criticised, the writers would shut up their ink- 
stands. Publicity is their aim, but publication does not sup- 
ply it. Most publishers are rather privat-eers, It is the 
-critics who supply fame to fools. It’s evenworse with plays. 
Why should every trumpery farce that can get itself badly 
produced by a moneyless manager who decamps the day 
after be allotted a space in every morning, evening and 
weekly newspaper, Fame blowing simultaneously a hundred 
trumps? My greatest book never got half as much notice 
as a wretched little curtain-raiser which took me a morning 
to knock off, and the news of which was flashed from China 
to Peru immediately, whereas the eulogies of my book were 
dribbled out in monthly instalments, and belated testi- 
monials kept straggling in “e after its successor had been 
published. In those days I belonged to a Press-cutting 
Agency,and I discovered that—to measure Fame by the square 
inch—you may get many more yards of reputation by the 
most flippant playlet than by your literary magnum opus ; to 
“say nothing of the pictures and interviews of your actors 
and actresses. That your silliest player—especially if it be 
a pretty she—gets photographed in the papers sixteen times 
to your once, goes without saying. The only real recipe for 

Fame nowadays is to be a pretty girl and exhibit yourself 
publicly. The modern editor has got it into the paste-brush 
‘he calls his head that the public is infinitély greedy for the 





minutest theatrical details. It is really too idiotic, this fuss 
over our parrots. If there were only any plays for them to 
talk! The decline of the British drama 

“ By which you mean that they decline your plays,” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Granted,” said the Young Fogey; “ but even when they 
give us Shakespeare, they play the patron, and literary 
critics argue deferentially with them gs to the treatment of 
the text, and beg them not to put William’s head under the 
pump. Did you see that monumental headline in the Daily 
Chronicle, the paper that poses as the organ of sweetness and 
light ?— 





‘MR, TREE’S NEW PLAY. 
HENRY IV, AT THE HAYMARKET,’ 


So Mr. Tree ‘ created’ Falstaff in more than the conven- 
tional sense of that arrogant stage-verb! Act? Anybody can 
act! We’re all acting, always, in every phase of our social 
life. Every back drawing-room is a theatre royal. A child 
can act, and the “infant phenomenon” cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the leading lady or gentleman except by 
size. But no child ever wrote a play. Acting is the 
lowest of the arts. And even if it were the highest, it would 
be brought low again by its infinite self-repetition. Imagine 
playing one part for a season, a year, a decade. Actors are 
not even parrots—they are automatic puppets that move 
their limbs in fixed fashions, and make squeaking sounds at 
prescribed moments. * * 
* * &* 


THE PITFALLS OF CONVERSATION 


‘“‘ Every discussion between civilized persons presupposes 
moral perfection all round—a common elevated platform 
from which one surveys the age and its problems and con- 
siders how to bring the world at large up to one’s own, level. 
You cannot discuss anything with a person who has ever 
been publicly imperfect—at any point you may tread on his 
corns. Has he been bankrupt? The slightest reference to 
honesty, finance or business may seem an insult. Has he 
figured in the Divorce Court? How are you to talk about 
the last new play without seeming personal? This explains 
why exposed persons are cut—they have made conversation 
impossible, by cutting away the common ground of it, the 
hypothesis of perfection, Even with persons who have 
merely lost relatives one has.to be careful to avoid references 
to mortality. The complete diner-out has to be equipped 
with a knowledge of his fellows to the third and fourth gen- 
eration, so as to avoid giving offence. ‘To say that late 
marriages are a mistake or second marriages a folly may be 
to make enemies for life. Which, by the way, is absurd: all 
conversations should be regarded as privileged and imper- 
sonal, ’Tis brain meeting brain, not foot treading gingerly 
among irrelevant personal considerations, And just as we 
are all willing to preach, we are all willing to be preached at 
— it gives us such an opportunity of gauging the preacher's 
morality and ability. The Scotch peasants who denounce 
their meenister’s orthodoxy are an extreme case, but if we 
were not really judging our judges we should go to opposition 
churches, 

“What we demand from preaching—as from newspapers 
—is an echo of our own voices, and when the preacher or 
the newspaper leads it is only by pretending to follow. Op- 
portunity makes the politician. Watch the crowd streaming 
out of church after a sermon. Do they wear an air of edifi- 
cation or humiliation ? Are they bowed down with the con- 
sciousness of their backslidings? No: they are esthetes 
come from a literary and oratorical performance. They are 
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not thinking of themselves at all, but of the quality of the 
sermon. - Yes, around each of us the world turns, and each 
soul is the hub of the universe. Popular suffrage is the 
recognition of this great fact: not one of us but is competent 
to arrange the affairs of the country. Every man Jack and 
woman Jill is, a standard, a test, an imperial weight and 
measure, and the universe must endure our verdict as it 
goesround us. To expect this central standard toturn back 
on itself and become aware of its own defects and distortions 
is like expecting a pair of scales to weigh itself; or—more 
absurd still—expecting a false pair of scales to weigh itself 
truly. 
. *-_ * * 
‘¢*THE HEBREW OLD CLO’” 

‘‘ Every truth has to fight for recognition, to prove itself 
not alie. The brilliant and impatient young men who scoff 
at conventions because the people who hold them are un- 
real—not persons, feeling and passing moral truths through 
their own soul, but parrots—forget that just because the peo- 
ple are unreal, their maxims are real; that they do not rep- 
resent the people who mouth them, but the great moralists 
and thinkers behind. Against the brilliant rushlights of con- 
temporary cleverness shine the stars of the ages. 'Tis the 
immemorial mistake of iconoclasts—even granted they are 
taller than their fellow.men—to be ever conscious of the 
extra inches, instead of the common feet. Nevertheless 
(and here the Young Fogey put on his most judicial man- 
ner) the extra inches must tell. For because real ethics 
resides not in rules but in principles, obedience to the letter 
may mean falsity to the spirit, if the circumstances that dic- 
tated the rules have changed. This isnot casuistry. ’Tis a 
concept not to be found in Panetius or Cicero or the Jesuit 
Fathers. It means that we are not to wear our boyhood’s 
waistcoats, but to be measured for manhood’s, Tight-lacing 
is bad for the spiritual circulation. ‘Get rid of the Hebrew 
old clo’,’ cried that curious Carlyle, the chief dealer in them. 
Amen, say I: but do not let us therefore go naked. And 
since we have stumbled upon ‘Sartor Resartus,’ permit me a 
comparison in keeping. 

“T once saw. a tailor measuring the boys in a charity 
school, He drew a chalk line five feet up a wall, and divid- 
ing the upper part of the line by horizontal chalk-marks, 
stood the boys beside it, one after another, and according to 
the chalk-mark which the crown of the unfortunate creature’s 
head grazed, Master Snip called out ‘ Fours,’ ‘ Ones,’ ¢ Fives.’ 
Fat boys or lean boys, big-bodied or big legged, narrow- 
chested or broad-shouldered, ‘twas all ones, or twos—to him. 
Did they agree in height, the same clothes—tight or loose— 
for all! Thus is it with our moral maxims, Genius or goose, 
saint or sinner—your head to the chalk-mark | 

“ And rightly. When one has to deal with great masses 
one cannot consider little details. The principles of moral- 
ity must be broad and simple, and the world is right to ap- 
ply them sternly and undiscriminatingly. The general can- 
not consider the peculiarities of a particular soldier, though 
the corporal of the regiment may make allowances for him. 
And so with breaches of morals. The world at large should 
condemn; but the private friends, who know the circum- 
stances in every petty involution, who know the temptations 
and the extenuating factors, should form as it were a court 
of appeal. If they elected tostand by the offender, the world 
at large should reconsider its verdict. This is what practi- 
cally took place in the George Eliot and Lewes instance. 
Weighed, not by the steelyard of general principle, but by 
the delicate chemical balance of special detail, they were not 
found wanting. The Magna Charta is still only a pious as- 
piration. ‘Every man shall be tried by a jury of his peers,’ 
How profound! For only our equals can know our travails 
‘and temptations, How, now, if we had to try Shakespeare! 
which of us would dare sit on the panel? Yet we ‘chatter 
about Shelley.’ He did wrong—granted. But was it wrong 
of him to do it? That is another question altogether. But 
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the whole subject of the sexes is wrapped in hypocrisy, and 
the breaches of morality are committed less by the celebrated 
than by the obscure. 


* ” * 
AN OPEN SECRET 


“ The savage sarcasm of Schopenhauer’s refusal to discuss 
monogamy because it had never yet come within the range 
of practical politics is still justified. I remember once read- 
ing an anecdote about a besieged town. The defenders re- 
solved to make a sortie on a certain day, only, in dread of 
their plan leaking out somehow beyond the gates, or of their 
womankind dissuading some from the perilous enterprise, 
they administered a solemn oath to one another that none of 
them should tell his wife, nor speak of it again even to an- 
other man, till the moment arrived. But each individual 
man told the partner of his bosom, only binding her by most 
fearsome oaths to say nothing to any other woman or man. 
All the women kept their oaths, each going about with the 
proud sense of being the: only woman in the great secret. 
And so the women all met in the market-place, chattering 
about every subject on earth but that which was nearest their 
hearts, and the men moved among them, mutually silent. 
The whole community knew the secret whereof no one spoke. 
You perceive the parallel? Sex is the secret we are all in. 
Why shouldn’t we talk openly? Why shouldn’t we face 
facts? The marriage laws should be made as flexible, not 
as inflexible,as possible. Why? Because the bad people will 
evade everything and the good people endure anything. The 
bad people will break the best laws and the good people will 
respect the worst laws. Hence stringency squeezes the saint 
and lets the sinner slip. Harsh legislation puts a penalty on 
virtue: the vicious skirt round it surreptitiously, or are openly 
happy in despite of it. The only thing immutable in sexual 
morality is the principle of regulating it with a view to the 
highest ends of the soul and the state: the regulations them- 
selves are mutable, and we should not sacrifice too many hu- 
man beings to gratify the idealism of the happily married. 
At the same time do not suspect me of Hilltopsy-turveydom, 
which seems to me based on bad physiology and worse psy- 
chology. Mr. Grant Allen, man of science as he is in his 
spare moments, is more like Matthew Arnold’s Shelley, a 
beautiful and ineffectual angel beating in the void his lumin- 
ous wings in vain. So complex is the problem which seems 
to him so simple, that it is not improbable that the present 
monogamy (tempered by polygamy) is the best of all possible 
arrangements. ‘This is not to belaud the present system, any 
more than it is optimistic to say this is the best of all possibe 


worlds. It may be so, but it remains a pity that no better 
was possible. 
* * &* 


Mrs, GRUNDY A NECESSARY INSTITUTION 


“And Mrs. Grundy herself seems to me as over-abused 
as marriage. The celerity with which she became a by- 
word, from the moment she made her accidental appear- 
ance in Tom Morton’s ‘ Speed the Plough,’ shows how the 
popular instinct needed some such incarnation of our neigh- 
bors’ opinions. She stands, the representative of the ethical 
level of the age, not of fixed pruderies. She is by no means 
the staid old soul her maligners imagined—never was there 
creature more changeable. As we move on, sowill she move 
on with us. Once she allowed our squires to get drunk after 
dinner, now she is shocked at a one-bottle man. You will 
never shake her off, you brilliant young gentlemen. For an 
you established your own ethics, she would still be there to 
see that your ideas were carried out. Granted she is a scan- 
dal-monger. But scandal is the sewer-system of society: the 
dirty work must be done somehow. Mrs. Grundy is your 
scavenger, 

“ Americans don’t talk scandal, but I fail to see how they 
will keep their homes clean without it. The scandal-mongers 
may be inspired by no lofty motives, but they make a won- 
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derful unpaid detective force. Sheridan was not a philos- 
opher. Ubiquitous and omniscient, Mrs, Grundy is always 
with you, Once you might have escaped her by making the 
grand tour, but now she has a Cook’s circular ticket and 
watches you from the Pyramids or the temples of Japan— 
especially if, like myself, you have the misfortune to be a 
celebrity. The only way to escape heris to be photographed 
widely. Wasn’t it Adam Smith who said that conscience 
was only the reflection in ourselves of our neighbors’ opin- 
ions? If we didn’t value their opinions there would be no 
morality. Foreign travel makes you feel there is something 
in the idea. Who cares what a parcel of jabbering strangers 
think about your actions? The moment you lose touch with 
your environment, the moment you cease to vibrate to its 
nuances, your morality is in a parlous condition. Better go 
home and sit down on the well-known chair of Catullus, 
and feel once more that people are real and life is earnest 
and the horizon is not its goal. What is this mania for 
movement? If you travel unintelligently you see nothing 
that you couldn’t have seen more comfortably in a panorama 
—the world going round you. If you travel intelligently, 
you discover the relativity of all customs and ideas, you 
distrust your own beliefs, your backbone is relaxed, your 
vitality snapped, and you come home, a molluscous cosmo- 
politan. It is the same thing that happens if you travel 
mentally instead of by mileage—if you go in for that modern 
curse, ‘Culture.’ You are not meant to absorb the art and 
literature of foreigners and dead peoples, fluttering like a bee 
from flower to flower. These things were made by men for 
their own race and age; they never thought of you—you 
are an eavesdropper. Cathedrals were built for Christians to 
pray in, not for connoisseurs to gloat over. You should 
develop along your own lines, strong and simple, not be a 
many-sided nullity. The true Englishmen are ploughmen 
and sailors and shopkeepers, not culture-snobs.” 
I, ZANGWILL. 
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THE CENTURY which has passed since Burns’s death, on 
21 July 1796, has confirmed and extended his fame as a 
lyric poet of the first order, Like Moore and Béranger in 
modern times, and like the great masters of classic song, 
he sums up a period and a race. To most readers of the 
present day he stands for all that there is of poetry in Scot- 
land—for Scotch music, passion, pathos, humor, religion, 
patriotism and whiskey. He was probably of Highland 
ancestry on his father’s side, and was gifted with the Gaelic 
imagination and warmth of emotion; he, more than anyone, 
has made of the Lowland dialect a literary tongue in which 
he has embodied all the humor and all the acrimony of the 
Lowlander. He represents the extremes of fervor and argu- 
mentativeness which have given an interest not their own to 
the petty squabbles of Scotch sects, the recklessness and pru- 
dent “ canniness” of the Scottish character; he has done for 
the remnants of the old Gaelic music which he encountered, 
what Moore has done for the Irish inheritance from the same 
source ; and, in a few admirable poems, has given permanent 
shape to the vanishing superstitions, the revolutionary as- 
pirations, the humanitarian sentiment of his time. 

This representative position of his, now recognized by the 
world, is, strange to say, a cause of offence to certain of his 
“brither Scots,” who wish us to believe that genius of his 
order is not rare in the land o’ cakes. The late Mr. Steven- 
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son has characterized the votaries of Burns as “‘a crew * * * 
more remarkable for number than discretion,” and would 
hoist poor, forgotten Fergusson to an equality with him. But 
it is silly to speak of Burns as Fergusson’s * follower,” except 
in time. The rhymester who once delighted thirsty lawyers’ 
clerks in Edinburgh taverns is not to be compared with his 
great successor. Having shot his bolt, Stevenson, himself, 
acknowledges as much, and admits that even the love of 
strong drink, tempered with song, that belongs to Auld 
Reekie to this day, has not availed to secure in lasting re- 
membrance the Bacchanalian verses of his favorite; while, 
as to the other great theme of lyric poetry, love of woman- 
kind, it was absent from Fergusson’s life, “or only present 
* * * in such a form that even the least serious of 
Burns’s amourettes were ennobling incomparison.” To ask 
us what Burns would be without the ancient airs to which 
his words are set, without the writings of Fergusson and 
others who had preceded him, or without Pope and Thom- 
son, Hume and Voltaire, America and France, without this, 
or that, or the other of the many influences that went to 
mould him, and on which he has reacted, is to ask a foolish 
question. Doubtless, Burns would be the poorer if any of these 
were missing ; but the important thing is that what they have 
made of him and he of them has found a welcome everywhere, 
and has induced countless readers to acquaint themselves 
with Scottish writers of later as well as earlier date, who, but 
for Burns, might now be names only, or altogether unknown. 

It is ridiculous to gird at Burns because of his popularity. 
The work that remains for a century in popular favor must 
needs bestrong. Even the anthologies have notrobbed of their 
flavor the poems which are universally associated with hisname. 
‘The Brigs of Ayr” still in spiritual clishmaclaver debate 
the relative merits of new and old, of Gothic and classic 
architecture ; the lords of creation still listen to the “ Twa 
Dogs ” exchanging their opinions about rich and poor, and 
still read the “ Address to the Diel” and sympathize with its 
charitable conclusion :— 


‘* But, fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 
O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 
Still hae a stake: 
I’m wae to think upon yon den, 
Ev'n for your sake!” 
The mystic rune of * Halloween,” of “ Brownyis” and of 
“ Bogilis full”; the weird tales of * Death and Doctor Horn- 
book ” and of Tam o’ Shanter’s terrific ride have kept well 
their flavor of earthly devilishness, and remain unmatched in 
all the romantic literature of this.and the last century. Yet 
a good half of his fame depends on the serious beauties of 
songs like “ Bannockburn,” “ Yon Lingering Star with Less- 
ening Ray,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ My Love is Like a Red, 
Red Rose,” “ A Man’s a Man for a’ That.” Merely to run 
over the list of such in the memory, and to compare them 
with the productions of other famous song-writers, is to see at 
once that, in this respect, Burns must rank with the greatest. 
As a man, he certainly had his faults; but. gross and obvi- 

ous as they were, his enemies have exaggerated in maintain- 
ing that his Muse was “guid auld Scotch drink,” and his 
patriotism—though he was an exciseman—only a desire for 
cheap whiskey. He threatened, on one occasion, that Scot- 
land would fight for free stills :— 


‘« —-If ance they put her til’t,. 
Her tartan petticoats she'll kilt, 
An’, derk an’ pistol at her belt, 
She'll tak the streets 
An run her whittle to the hilt 
I’ the first she meets.” 


He expressed his contempt for the House of Hanover and 
for constituted authorities, ecclesiastical and legal, in terms 
more forcible than wise; and his attitude towards the other 
sex, like that of many of his contemporaries, leaves much to 
be desired. But, if he often entered into a /iaison with a 
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light heart, he generally came out of it with a heavy one; 
and sentimental Jacobites of the present day might adopt 
with profit his political profession of faith in his letter of 
8 Nov. 1788, in which he compares the rising of the English 
people against the Stuarts with that of the Americans against, 
not King George only, but “our whole legislative body.” 
“I dare say the American Congress in 1776 will be allowed 
to be as able and enlightened as the English convention was 
in 1688,” he writes, ‘‘and that their posterity will celebrate 
the centenary of their deliverance from us, as duly and sin- 
cerely as we do ours from the offensive measures of the House 
of Stewart.” In these respects, also, the case has been de- 
cided in Burns’s favor by the tribunal of last appeal. The 
world has set his broad humanity, that could find pity for men 
and mice, his warmth of affection, his sturdy independence 
and scorn of cant against his shortcomings, and has found 
him a better man than his detractors. A positive personal- 
ity like that of Burns is a new force that makes its own laws 
and should not be judged only by the harm it does. Like a 
mountain stream, it goes its way, flooded and discolored, or 
clear and placid; but, when apparently at its worst, it is per- 
haps doing its greatest service in enriching common humanity 
with new ideas drawn from unusual experiences, as the tor- 
rent bears to the plain the new material which deepens and 
gives fertility to its soil. 

The publication of two new and handsome editions of the 
poet fittingly celebrates his centenary. Mr, Wallace (1 ) has 
done well in adhering to Dr. Chambers’s arrangement of the 
matter collected by him, along with the poems and Burns’s 
own letters and journals, to form a continuous narrative of 
the poet’s life. He might, however, have done much more 
in the way of revision, for Chambers, with all his industry, 
was not a clever writer and left many points, which might be 
clearly presented, involved in obscurity. But Mr. Wallace's 
aim has been, not so much to rearrange the old, as to include 
new matter. Some of this, as the correspondence of Burns 
with ‘Clarinda,” is of importance ; much of it might be 
spared. The edition is well illustrated with photogravures 
and etchings after paintings by Scotch artists; and it may 
be claimed for it that it is the most complete in existence, 
or likely to be produced. Mr. Mason’s edition (2 ), which, 
like the foregoing, is beautifully printed, contains the poeti- 
cal works only, with a short biographical sketch. 

The extent of Burns’s fame is shown in a curious and in- 
teresting volume of translations ( 3), which includes speci- 
mens of the poet reproduced in the German, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, Dutch, Frisian, Bohemian, Hungarian, 
Russian, French, Italian, Gaelic, Cymric and Latin 
tongues. The compiler has added in many cases a critical 
comparison of the translation with the original, and his 
work in this way seems, so far as we can judge, very well 
performed. As translations he gives the palm to the Swiss- 
German versions of August Corrodi and the Bohemian of Josef 
von Sladek. For a general appreciation of Burns’s character 
and works he prefers that of Mr. Auguste Angellier, “Robert 
Burns: Sa Vie et ses (Euvres.” His volume is ornamented 
with portraits of Burns and several of his translators, his 
own being modestly placed at the end. 

Mr. Hunter MacCulloch’s ode (4) is not remarkable for 
literary merit. 





Knight’s New Edition of Wordsworth 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. LEaited by W. Knight: 
Macmillan’ Co, 

’ **HAppy ARE THEY that hear their detractions, and can 
put them to mending,” as Benedick says in “ Much Ado.” 
The elegant and costly edition of Wordsworth’s Poems, com- 
piled by Prof. William Knight, and published in 1882-86, 
was severely and justly criticised for the many inaccuracies 
in its collation of earlier editions and other defects. Prof, 
Knight, profiting by these criticisms and by his further stud- 
ies in Wordsworth, has now begun a new edition of the poet, 
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in which the material included in the former one has been 
corrected, revised, and readjusted, with the incorporation of 
new matter derived from manuscript and other sources. The 
poems, as before, are arranged in chronological order of com- 
position, not of publication; the manifold changes of text. 
made by the poet in successive editions are given, with their 

dates, in foot-notes, together with the suggested changes 
written in a copy of the edition of 1836-37, long kept at 

Rydal Mount and sold after Mrs. Wordsworth’s death, at the 
sale of aportion of her husband’s library. The notes dic- 

tated by him to his intimate friend, Miss Isabella Fenwick,and 
his own topographical and other notes are all included. A 
new bibliography and a new Life of Wordsworth are to be 
added. The prose works are also to be edited, with all of 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals, the letters of William and 
Dorothy, and some from Mary and Dora Wordsworth. 

Another interesting feature will be a bibliography of Words- 
worth criticism, including most of the articles on the poet 
and notices of his works which have appeared in Europe and 
America. In this part of his undertaking the editor ac- 
knowledges his great indebtedness to Mrs. H. A. St. John of 
Ithaca, N. Y., “‘a devoted transatlantic Wordsworthian, who 
has perhaps done more than anyone—since Henry Reed—to 
promote the study of her favorite poet in America.” 

The form of the new edition is also an improvement upon 
that of its predecessor. Instead of the bulky and heavy oc- 
tavo, the more compact size of the tasteful Eversley Series 
is adopted, which is not less elegant, though handier and 
cheaper. There will be sixteen volumes in all: eight for the 
poems, two for the prose works, two for the journals ( includ- 
ing Dorothy’s ), three for the letters and one for the Life. 
Each volume will contain two illustrations—a new portrait of 
the poet, his wife, sister, or daughter, and a vignette of a 
place associated with him or in some way made notable by 
him. The first four volumes promise well for the execution 
of the editor’s plan. In the first, a preface of nearly fifty 
pages explains this plan in detail. The illustrations are a 
portrait of Wordsworth after Shuter, and a view of his birth- 
place at Cockermouth. In Volume II. we have the later 
portraits by Nash and Dame Tyson’s cottage at Hawkshead ; 
in Volume III. the portrait by Carruthers and Wordsworth’s 
room in St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and in Volume IV. 
the portrait by Boxall and vignette of Racedown, Dorset- 
shire. The poems in the four volumes cover the period from 
the author’s early youth in 1786 down to 1813. The various 
readings are almost incredibly numerous. No English poet, 
except Tennyson,has approached Wordsworth in this respect ; 
but Tennyson very rarely returned to an earlier reading that 
he had once rejected, while Wordsworth did this in hundreds 
of instances. Tennyson’s final text is almost invariably the 
best, but Wordsworth’s is often inferior to some former 
version. 





*¢ Critical Kit-Kats ’’ 
By Edmund Gosse. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A KIT-KAT, as most of us have forgotten, is the eighteenth- 
century name for an abbreviated portrait that showed but 
the head and the hand. A “critical kit-kat,” therefore, is 
obviously a bit of literary portraiture, in which the writer 
makes no attempt to,draw at full, or even at half-length, the 
author who is his subject, but seeks to hit off deftly certain 
important things. One may add, by way of comment, that, 
inasmuch as the head and the hand play the leading rdles in 
authorship, to succeed in kit-katery is to get very close to 
essentials. But one must enter a semi-objection to the title 
as applied to these particular essays. Kit-kat is a word so 
English, so last-century-like, that it would be an ideal word 
to describe sketches of the very worthies themselves whom 
Godfrey Kneller painted; to find that it covers the essays 
on Tolstoi, Toru Dutt, Walt Whitman and Hérédia, is to 
feel that it has lost its unique ffavor. A kit-kat of Tolstoi, 
indeed, is an ultra-Occidentalism. 
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But the book is not to fall or to rise by its title. Mr, Gosse 
has been before the public often enough to reveal his powers 

very clearly, and in the present volume his critical qualities 

are perfectly apparent. Perhaps his most marked quality is 

sympathetic appreciation. He writes mainly upon things 

that have aroused his deep interest; and what he likes, he 

likes sincerely, and would be glad to have others like. This 

sympathy puts a critic in the author’s place (that first step 

in true criticism) and enables him to see the author’s literary 

production with unalien eyes. On the other hand, the per- 

suasive tendency leads to the magnifying of the author's 

virtues, and shows itself by the outward and visible sign of 
the superlative. Mr.Gosse is evidently perfectly aware of 
the advantages and the dangers of such appreciative interest, 

and would seem to make it his aim to be stimulating in his 

expression and exact in his estimates at thesame time. And 
in the main he succeeds. With hardly an exception, one 
would think that readers of Mr. Gosse’s pages must be inspired 
with a desire to read the authors there discussed—a result 

that more definitive critics sometimes fail to attain. The seek- 
ing for correctness of statement, however, sometimes checks 
the enthusiasm of opinion in this characteristic way: a sen- 
tence beginning with a glowing superlative ends in a clause 
that materially narrows the scope of the adjective. One 
feels that not very much has been added to English criticism 
by the statement that Lord De Tabley’s “Orestes” was “one 
of the most beautiful poems that English literature produced 
between the generation of Arnold and that of Rossetti.” The 
fact that Mr. Gosse is a poet himself has likewise a varying 
effect upon his style: a characterization that leaves the region. 
of the commonplace, and seeks to phrase a distinction pic- 
turesquely, frequently reaches the refinement of poetry, but 
sometimes drifts into rhetoric. 

As to the essays themselves, one sentence of their author 
sets forth their aim precisely :—* We are familiar with pure 
criticism and with pure biography, but what I have here tried 
to produce is a combination of the two, the life illustrated by 
the work, the work relieved by the life.” From the stores 
of his own personal observation, or from unpublished sources, 
Mr. Gosse is able to put before us in almost every sketch 
biographical details that were not usually known at the time 
of its original publication. This fact naturally enhances the 
value of the book, although it speaks for itself quite apart 
from this freshness of information. Some of the studies 
have appeared as introductions to editions of the poets, some 
have appeared in magazines; all have been revised, the 
author tells us, and in some cases enlarged. Besides the 
chapters on the writers already mentioned casually, there 
are essays on Keats, Beddoes, FitzGerald, Mrs. Browning, 
Miss Rossetti, Walter Pater and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Every one of the essays is worth reading, but it is especially 
in such a study as the last (that on Stevenson), in which per- 
sonal intimacy and admiration of his art combine to place 
before our eyes the man himself, that Mr. Gosse produces 
most the felicitous effect that we call charm. Nearly equal 

‘to it is the portrait of Pater; and the rest, though varying 
in quality, are not far behind. It is a collection of kit-kats 


that the artist may send to any contemporary exhibition with- 
out fear of rejection. 





‘* The Literature of the Georgian Era ”’ 

By William Minto. Edited by William Knight. Harper & Bros, 

Pror. Kwnicut’s compilation of the late Prof. Minto’s 
lectures on Georgian literature is an interesting book. The 
first interest that attaches to the volume is biographical. A 
very readable introduction by the editor brings us into ready 
relationship with the man whose treatise on English 
Prose Style is.so well and so favorably known in American 
colleges, The main events in the life of this University 
student, assistant and professor, and sometime journalist, are 
rapidly set forth, and the character analysis is friendly, sin- 
cere and impartial. Some pages follow of brief estimates 
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of Minto from his personal friends, all of whom mark the 
vigorous, genial personality of the man. Enough is said, 
surely, to convince anyone that the death, at forty- eight, of this 
keen, strong thinker, sane critic and conscientious, inspiring 
teacher, was a real loss to English letters. 

As to the lectures themselves, in spite of the fact that 
they are not in the shape that Minto would have approved 
for print, they are not the less readable on that account. 
The student of literature who marks the repetition and col- 
loquialism necessary in popular lectures, will also find orig- 
inal views supported by well-marshalled data. The period 
covered is the reign of the four Georges—an arbitrary limit, 
as the author admits, yet possessing a unity herein: that it 
embraces the time from the flourishing of Pope to the début 
of Tennyson—things significant in themselves, and of still 
greater significance when seen thusin juxtaposition. Briefly, 
then, these lectures trace the decline of the “ classic ” school, 
the rise of the “‘romantic.” This is not a new theme, of course, 
and yet it has received surprisingly little valuable considera- 
tion. Our familiar estimate of the great change in poetical 
creed is extremely conventional and superficial. This epoch 
under the hands of an unconventional and scientific critic 
appears at once more human, more explicable. The author, 
who is nothing if not independent, endeavors to demonstrate 
that the common apprehension of eighteenth-century literary 
characteristics is erroneous ; on the other hand, he does not 
swing to the other extreme of believing that the things that 
marked the poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge were the 
obvious notes of the poetry of Pope. Perhaps as good an 
example of Minto’s way of handling a subject as could be 
found is the essay that closes this volume, “‘ The Historical 
Relationships of Burns,” “ most distinctly the best thing,” as 
Minto himself says, that he had written. Herein-is clearly 
established the fact that on the one hand Burns did not 
merely warble wild and native wood-notes, but was materially 
and explicably indebted to English and Scottish literature 
for many of his poetical ideals; and on the other hand was 
not so susceptible to literary influences as to make true 
Carlyle’s dictum that, had Burns attended a university, he 
‘‘would have changed the whole course of English litera- 
ture.” Prof. Minto, it will be noticed, is a critic who 
can attack a thesis without advocating the diametrically op- 
posite of it. Sucha critic is likely to carry conviction with 
him, if he also shows himself to be possessed of wide knowl- 
edge and catholic appreciation, and these Minto assuredly 
possesses. There isroom on a student's bookshelves for the 
writing of such a man, and it is pleasant to know that in his 
uncollected articles there is materia! for still another book. 





‘¢Communion with God”’ 
By Dr. Willibald Herrmann, Theological Translation Library, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 

MEN May BE divided as regards theology into three classes: 
those who use the microscope, those who use the telescope, 
and those who belong to the general public glancing about 
as it trudges to the grave at what can be seen with the naked 
eye. Now and then, in this vast company, there will be seen 
aman with an opera-glass. That man is the reviewer of 
books. Sometimes with an air of hired watchfulness and 
weary solicitude, sometimes with the lorgnette air—which, 
as everyone knows, is one of the necessities of using a lorgn- 
ette or an opera-glass at all,—a certain apology of haughtiness. 
For what can a man do when he is caught looking interested 
—in the very act, as it were? There is but one thing to do. 
It is to look bored in self-defense, to keep oneself reminded 
and other people reminded that one is bored. Of course, 
one is bored. And it is just so in criticism. A critic who 
cannot be bored lacks the very first qualification for not 
being a bore himself. A critic who cannot look bored—or 
bored enough,—and yet see right into a thing as if he 
loved it with all his mind and all his heart and whatever else 
it is that a critic has—such a critic is unworthy of you, 
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gentle reader. 





Now, hereis Dr, Willibald Herrmann’s “‘ Com- 
munion with God.” We have tried it in several ways—the 
several ways that are open to the opera-glassman. One way 
is to look through the big end to appreciate and through the 
small end to criticise. We have triedthat. We always try 
it—just for exercise. Another way is to take up the glass a- 
moment, give one sweeping glance at Dr. Herrmann’s “ Com- 
munion with God” and then sit down and write a.“ Com- 
munion with God” of our own, with one or two remarks 
about Dr. Herrmann’s, and—we are done. What is a book 
for, if it is not to develop what a ctfitic thinks, and what is 
criticism for if it does not show that the book has made a 
critic think ? If it does not, it must be a remarkable book— 
one that will speak for itself a great deal better than the 
critic can, 

Another way still—the last—is the turning of the opera- 
glass upon our own thoughts instead of Dr. Herrmann’s, 
but keeping the thoughts to ourselves—a method which com- 
bines at once a thoughtfulness for the reader and a considera- 
tion for the theme which only a real Christian and genuine 
critic can command. It therefore remains for us to express 
an explicit admiration for this book, and to say no more. It 
has been eventful in the critic’s mind—a simple-hearted, sane, 
beautiful book, eclectic in a rare degree, full of scholarly 
earnestness and manful candor, and yet unified with the in- 
tensity of one great, masterful, inevitable conception, which 
stands out in the mind of the ‘reader as one of the experi- 
ences ofhis life. ‘This is not saying that it is written as well 
as it might be. Indeed, it has a certain winning awkward- 
ness, a curious straightforwardness of spirit struggling against 
a schoolish habit. It is the work of an inconsistently warmed- 
through, converted theological professor, close to life in spite 
of himself. It tells us something that we want to know and, 
without being particularly original in detail, it somehow gathers 
into itself the constructive elements in the atmosphere about 
us and leaves us breathing in a larger place, with the feeling 
of the old and splendid earth under our hesitating feet. 

Perhaps the author trusts too much to the vitality of the 
reader’s imagination at times, and requires many of those 
supplements that the most creative books are wont to require 
from those who read them. But the volume can hardly fail 
to yield a harvest in any life which'is at once moved by the 
necessity and habit of faith and the necessity and habit of 
candor and reasonableness, and a sense of the times. Dr. 
Herrmann centres his thought upon the undenied Jesus. 
There is certainly nothing new in this, but the newness comes 
in the way the thought is made to permeate the theological 
atmosphere—ending in a result which to a peculiar degree 
brings the mystical and objective temperaments in theologi- 
cal thought upon common ground. The person of Jesus, 
with all the emphasis that has been placed upon it, has been, 
after all, a somewhat aloof presence in the region of scien- 
tific theological thought. He has stood apart in it. Hehas 
been made dependent upon systems, instead of being the 
life of them, and those who have tried to make Him the life 
of the modern, wondering, awakened thought have miscon- 
ceived Him—have not had a Christ large enough to com- 
mand the situation—not even a Christ that commanded 
themselves. They have had a little creed-Christ—to quarrel 
about. Dr. Herrmann’s theology is what might be called a 
thoroughly emancipated orthodoxy—the largest and noblest 
thing that can be said of athinker to-day. His position rests 
upon two unchangeable facts—one, the historical, objective, 
miraculous beauty of the Man or Nazareth, and the other 
the ground of Kant, the sense in every man of the “ I ought.” 
These two facts, acting upon each other, constitute the in- 
violable truth. Our inner acquaintance with the Christ- 
spirit in the earth to-day is our communion with God and 
with the Christ of Judea, 

The author gives a culminating impression of having lived 
this book out and then written it for us. It has the sim- 
plicity and downrightness that real experience always has— 
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the gift of being an experience to others; and by all means 
the best tribute that a critic can pay it is to live in it silently 
and to ask others to live in it,too. It affords him one of his 
rare opportunities, that of foregoing his endless discrimina- 
tion, his foibles of balancing, his industrious knack of pro 
and con, and giving what is the highest and most healthful 
criticism in the world, simple as a running brook and beau- 
tiful withal, the advice, “ Read.it.” Perhaps one must be 
just a little German to read it, patient with its occasional 
lecture-room harmlessness ; but ‘the life in it is the life of the 
world we live in, the very spirit of the time. It is a book 
colloquial on the inside, popular in its heart of hearts, though 
invested with a form that has been conquered and cowed into 
service rather than really adapted to reaching at first sight a 
much larger circle of readers than Prof. Herrmann possibly 
intended. 





*¢ The Works of [ax Beerbohm”’ 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

WE WERE TOLD from London, last week, that Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm was not a humorist; and the American edition of his 
‘* Works” omits the auxiliary jest in which his original publisher 
indulged, making no reference to bibliography. But as for Mr. 
Beerbohm himself, we do not quite know why the grave accusa- 
tion of a lack of humor should be brought against him. ‘‘ Murder, 
or want of sense ’’—one could imagine these charges being made 
by those whom he has in one way or another irritated; we can 
scarcely refuse him the title of humorist. The unblushing para- 
doxes of these essays, the calm, matter-of-fact way in which they 


_are defended, belong, it is true, to a type of humor better under- © 


stood in this country than in England, which may account for the 
above-mentioned denial; but humor they certainly contain, Style, 
too, is to be found on every page; although this very thing leads 
us to ask Mr, Beerbohm, as Thackeray did Macaulay, where he 
got it. His publishers call it ‘‘elaborate,” and we should not 

think of questioning their epithet, if it were not for some remarks 
which he himself makes on the subject of style in general. It is 
of the same Thackeray that he says :—‘* We never find him search- 
ing for the mot juste as for a needle in a bottle of hay. Could he 
have looked through a certain window by the river at Croisset, or 
in the quadrangle at Brasenose, how he would have laughed! He 
blew on his pipe, and words came tripping round him, like chil- 
dren, like pretty little children who are perfectly drilled for the 
dance, or’came, did he will it, treading in their precedence, like 
kings, gloomily.” 

Here he puts it pleasantly enough. If he is invidious at all, it 
is only in the comparison; but in the last essay he sets up a more 
categorical disapproval of Pater’s methods, Even when he was 
younger than he is now, Mr. Beerbohm ‘‘ was angry that he 
should treat English as a dead language, bored by that sedulous 
ritual wherewith he laid out every sentence as in a shroud—hang- 
ing, like a widower, long over its marmoreal beauty, or ever he 
could lay it at length in his book, its sepulchre,”” On account of 
these strictures, we are led to wonder how the critic of Flaubert 
and Pater came by his own style, which, as we have said, gives us 
the impression of anxious care; but perhaps all thisis only an- 
other paradox. His sentences, though most of them are success- 
ful, and many have a marked distinction, are not all perfect. 
There is every now and then a jarring note, a grotesque word 
like *‘ spiflicate ” in a wholly inappropriate context, .a too affected 
one like ‘*infelix”’ or ‘‘ vermeil tinct” or ‘‘inverideed,”’ a cheap 
phrase such as ‘‘I would love to have lived.” Still, whether he 
worked for his style or hit on it by some untroublesome inspira- 
tion, it is one quite out of the common and full of interest. 

For the matter of the book, occupied as it is so largely with the 
art of making-up, whether by the aid of cosmetics or of clothes, it is 
such as the style befits; and there is a pathetic attraction about 
the old portaits, their faded tints retouched, of Beau Brummell 
and Count d’Orsay and poor Romeo Coates and ‘‘the First 
Gentleman of Europe.”” Rehabilitations are the order of the day; 
and if Nero and Henry VIII. and Cesare Borgia find their vindica- 
tors, there is room (if it be a little early) for such a kindly defence 
of George IV. as shall offset Thackeray’s arraignment of him. 
There is no doubt about the cleverness of this little volume. 
Other qualities are more disputable; the taste of intimate discus- 
sion of the present Prince of Wales, with an arm-in-arm friendliness 
even surpassing Miss Corelli's, is one of them. Moreover, since 
Mr. Beerbohm is so frank as to give dates in his own career which 
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fix his age for those who would never have suspected it from his 
authoritative tone, there is a certain arrogance, which cannot be 
assumed (since Mr. Beerbohm is no humorist), but which after 
all may only amuse, instead of annoying. 





‘* Madame Roland ”’ 
A Biographical Study, By Ida M.Tarbell, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A VERITABLE SEARCH-LIGHT has been turned upon the life of 
Mme. Roland, Miss Tarbell has brought out every significant 
detail from the many documents, letters and memoirs written by 
her from earliest childhood until death. The brilliant French- 
woman was of those to whom the recording of their inmost self is 
necessary. Her last request, it is said, though Ste.-Beuve doubts 
this, was for a pencil, to write down her strange thoughts at the 
foot of the guillotine. Carlyle calls her the noblest of French 
women, and proclaims her soul ‘‘ taintless and clear as the mirror- 
sea”; and those. who hold the same opinion will draw a sigh 
after reading Miss Tarbell’s chapter on ‘‘ Burzot and Madame 
Roland.” Letters to this man, not revealed until seventy-one 
years after her death, show her overwhelming passion for him. 
She confided her sentiments to her elderly, faithful husband, as- 
suring him that she would not leave him, nor be unfaithful to her 
marriage vows, and thought it unreasonable that Roland did not 
rejoice at her candor, or accept her sacrifice with gratitude and 
tears! When we recall her life of enthusiastic devotion to him 
and his work, how she effaced herself to make him successful, en- 
tering into all his plans and aiding him in his writings, it makes 
one wish that this chapter had escaped the light, and that we had 
only the memory of that united household, although Mme. Roland 
says that this passion made a heaven of her prison, and her death 
on the guillotine welcome to her. Mr. Zangwill says that, in con- 
templating ‘‘ the rift in the lute,” we must not forget the lute it- 
self. We must remember the woman who was the ministering 
angel of the Conciergerie, and who spent her life in endeavoring to 
ameliorate the wrongs of her time. 

Miss Tarbell went to Paris to gather the material for her work, 
found all the living descendants of Mme. Roland, and obtained 
from them much unpublished material. She had the libraries 
of Paris at her command and all the documents recently placed 
there. She spent a fortnight at Le Clos, the family home of the 
Rolands, where Madame passed her happiest and most natural 
years. Miss Tarbell spared neither time nor pains in her labors, 
and the result is a truly admirable biography. The illustrations 
in this book are pictures of Paris, interesting for their connection 
with the Rolands, and a few portraits. Hensius’s portrait of 
Mme. Roland, at Versailles, which is most widely known, is not 
considered authentic by the family. The placard upon which her 
name was inscribed was removed from this picture in 1865, as it 
was not believedto be genuine. The volume contains an exhaust- 
ive bibliography and an index. 





«¢The American Conference on International Arbitration ”’ 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

OUR READERS will remember that, in April of the present 
year, a conference was held at Washington, D. C., to urge the 
adoption of arbitration as a permanent means of settling future 
controversies between this country and. England. The conference 
was the outcome of several movements, started almost simultane- 
ously in several different states, the actual call for the conference 
itself having been issued from Washington on March 12, and 
bearing the signatures of more than forty of our best citjzens 
from various parts of the country. The report of the doings of 
the conference has now been published in a handsomely printed 
octavo volume bearing the above title. It gives a full account of 
the steps that led tothe meeting of the conference, of the business 
transacted, the resolutions adopted and the speeches made at the 
various sessions, with extracts from letters by many men who 
sympathized with the movement, but were unable to be present; 
and it concludes with certain historical notes on international 
arbitration prepared by Prof. John B. Moore of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The speeches, as given in the report, are nearly all interesting, 
though of unequal merit, some of them evidently having been 
prepared beforehand, while others were nearly or quite impromptu. 
Among the best were those of Presidents Eliot of Harvard, 
Gates of Amherst, Patton of Princeton and Angell of Michigan, 
and those of Prof. J. Randolph Tucker of Washington and Lee 
University and of Bishop John J. Keane_of the Catholic University 
in Washington, That so many of our leading edvcators were 
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interested in the matter, and spoke so earnestly and intelligently 
in favor of settling international disputes by an appeal to reason 
instead of by the dread arbitrament of war, we regard as a happy 
omen for the future. Senator Edmunds of Vermont presided, 
and the conference was both enthusiastic and harmonious, The 
resolutions which were afterwards presented to the President of 
the United States, favor the ‘‘immediate establishment, between 
the United States and Great Britain, of a permanent system of 
arbitration and the earliest possible extension of such a system to 
embrace all civilized nations.” The immediate effect of the con- 
ference, and of the agitation of the same question in England, 
was the commencement of negotiations between the governments 
of the two nations looking toward the end in view, but with what 
result thus far is not publicly known at this time of writing. Let 
us hope, at all events, that sooner or later the principles for which 
this conference so earnestly contended will be carried into practice 
between the two great English-speaking nations, and that, so far 
as they are concerned, the days of war and rumors of war are 
over. 





The Lounger 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER of The Sketch says that ‘‘ The Com- 
plete Angler” of Walton and Cotton is being issued in parts from 
the Bodley Head, under the editorship of Mr. Le Gallienne, and 
with illustrations of the Birmingham 
School by Mr. E. H. New. These 
latter, he declares, fit the type very 
well, but otherwise are not very 
pleasing representations of such spots, 
sacred to the lovers of Walton, as 
Tottenham and Madeley. ‘‘It will 
be a handsome edition, all the same, 
when completed; and I note, without 
dissatisfaction, that as yet there is no 
sign of Mr. Le Gallienne taking his 
editorship so seriously as to annotate 
the book.” One of the illustrations 
is reproduced herewith. 

*_ * ** 


THERE is a curious picture of Na- 
poleon at the theatre, in the July Cea- 
tury. Three views of the face are 
shown in a row, as in a certain famous 
painting of Mme. Jerome Bonaparte of 
Baltimore, his repudiated sister-in-law. 
In one, his eyes are closed; in another 
they are open, and he is glancing fur- 
tively to one. side; in the third, he is 
looking straight ahead, with his mouth 
twitched up at the right—a nervous 
trick that grew upon him as he got 
older. When one knows what the pic- 
ture rfeans, it is very interesting. In 
the first view the artist has caught 
Napoleon napping; in the second, the 
Emperor has caught himself, and is 
looking about with a startled expres- 
sion to see if anyone has observed 
him; in the third, reassured by this 
side-glance, he is staring at the play 
with intense interest, as if he were the 
last man in the world to go to sleep in 
public, How little he suspected that 
he had not only been caught in the 
act, but that an artist was recording 
his lapse for all posterity, and that an American magazine would 
commemorate the incident nearly a century later! Fortunately 
for most of us, we are not emperors—much less Napoleons,— 
and if we are bored by a play, we can shut our eyes and sieep to 
our heart's content. The wonder is that more of us don’t do it, 
and oftener. ' 






























































*' * * 

‘‘CAN IT BE POSSIBLE,” writes Dr, A., ‘‘ that the world at 
last lacks originality to such an extent that we must forever have 
the heroes of other days thrust under our noses? Is it not verging 
on downright imposition to exploit George Washington or Na- 
poleon forever in our monthly magazines? Have the stories of 
their lives not been told sufficiently often? Our school-books tell 
us all that is needful to know, and yet we are expected to wade 
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through pages of repetition of what Irving, Bancroft and others 
told us years and years ago. Is the present of no importance ? 
Are not X rays at this end of the century as helpful as to know 
what G. W. did at the other end ? 


* * & 


‘* WE HAVE BEEN treated of late,” my correspondent continues, 
‘**to hero-worship run mad; and it is to be wondered at that Nero 
and Hannibal, Xerxes and Czsar have not found new champions, 
The worst of all this rubbish is, that the young readers of to-day 
are misinformed. They are given to understand, for instance, 
that had Washington not succeeded, this country would now be a 
howling wilderness, when the truth appears to be that we have ad- 
vanced in sfite of wise (?) legislation, and the results of revolution, 
not because of it. Cannot we have practical lessons drawn from 
present examples, and the lessons from antiquity cut shorter ? 
There has been but one Shakespeare, but everybody else has been 
repeated in succeeding generations. Is it wise to so belittle the 
present, that our youth shall look upon it with contempt, and re- 
gret that they did not live in the days of the really great? This 
is the real result of overmuch repetition of colonial history. Those 
were days that tried men’s souls, but should it not be trying to 
our souls that people of to-day care so little for present achieve- 
ment and look with indifference on living examples of what man- 
kind and womankind may become? All honor to the heroes of a 
dead past; but equal honor to those who have striven and are 
striving at this time to make our lives better worth the living.” 


* * 


I CANNOT AGREE with my correspondent. It is the function 
of the daily press to devote itself to the man of the moment—to show 
us Mr. McKinley in his library, seeking synonyms for ‘‘ gold,” 
or Mr, Bland in his shirt-sleeves, in a field of clover, wondering 
whether the Presidential lightning is going to strike him as he 
stands beside his team, or Senator Tillman slang-whanging the 
President, or Mr, Bryan ‘‘ orating"” at Chicago. But for heaven’s 
sake, let us get a little respite from these ‘‘ actualities ” when we 
pick up the illustrated monthly magazines. The heroes of the 
past are not dead yet--not half as dead as Mr. Bland and Mr. 
Boies are, now that they have not been struck by lightning. For 
my part, I should like to have George Washington's life retold in 
each of the magazines in turn, and then retold again when the last 
of them had printed it. The value of keeping Napoleon always in 
evidence were perhaps less obvious. Still, in those aspects of his 
character in which he was not an example, he was a tremendous 
warning. The day has not yet come when we can afford to let 
Washington sleep, or fail to profit by astudy of Napoleon's rise to 
dictatorship. 

* * * 


IT DOES NOT APPEAR whether or no Abraham Lincoln is one 
of Dr. A.’s détes noires. There has been rather more about him 
in the magazines than about George Washington or Bonaparte. 
To be sure, he has been dead only a third of a century; but he is 
not one of those ‘‘ who are striving at this time to make our lives 
better worth the living.” Doubtless, though, his example is more 
— for good than that of any living man. I should like to 

ow what great and good man of to-day the magazines have 
neglected, after all. And certainly they have teemed with articles 
on the ‘* X rays.” 

* * * 


‘* WHEN AN AMERICAN writes a work,” says the London 
Daily Chronicle, ‘* he makes it a first duty to send a copy to Mr. 
Gladstone.”’ The latter has been reading a volume entitled ‘* The 
Gold Diggings of Cape Horn,” which appeared recently. A letter 
he has written to the author, Mr. John R. Spears, indicates his in- 


terest even in so remote a subject as the aborigines of Cape Horn. - 


He describes the book as one of ‘‘ entrancing interest,” and says 
of the Yahgans that of themselves they ‘‘ supply a very curious 
chapter of anthropology.” He describes the tale given by Mr. 
Spears of missionary work among the natives as a very sad one. 
‘*I could not at my age interfere,” he adds, ‘‘ for it would require 
the devotion of my time to bear on the entire case, and I should 
at once be laid on my back.” 


* * * 


I AM a great believer in the bicycle as a rest cure. ‘‘ Rest” may 
not seem just the word, but it is certainly a rest to the tired brain, 
if not to the body. It seems to me that nothing could be better 
for the brain-fagged literary worker than the bicycle. When you 
are riding the wheel, you cannot let your mind wander. You may 
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look about you at the landscape, but that is part of the business. 
in hand. I had the pleasure of a few minutes’ chat with Miss. 
Mary Wilkins, who stopped in New York on her way to Metuchen, 
N. J., to visit her editor, Mr. H. M. Alden. Miss Wilkins has 
been working too hard. Now she is going to rest until the fall. I 
recommended her to ride a bicycle, but she was afraid that she 
could never learn, and then, she was going to the mountains where 
the roads are not good for wheeling. "hope that, when she comes 
down to the level, she will take it up. As to not learning, she 
couldn’t ‘‘ zof learn”’ if she tried. Some people learn sooner than 
others, but I have yet to see the person who could not learn at all. 
Mr. Andrew Lang seems to be the only person who could not. 
That is, he wrote as though he encountered difficulties when he 
first took it up, but he may be one of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the C. T. C. now, for all that I know. Look at Miss 
Frances Willard: wasn’t she three months in learning, although 
aided and abetted by that determined person, Lady Henry Somer- 


set ? 
as * K 


A WOMAN went up to alibrarian while I was waiting for a book 
and asked for ‘‘ Shirley” and ‘‘ Villette,” adding with charming 
naiveté:—‘‘1 am reading one of these books, but I can never telb 
which it is till I look over both.” 


lr. Beardsley’s “Rape of the Lock”’ 


ONE WOULD SUPPOSE that Mr. Beardsley’s fantastic and 
artficial manner of illustrating might add new horrors not a few 
to Pope’s personifications of Ill-nature ‘‘like an ancient maid,” 
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Affectation, Pain and Megrim in the cave of spleen. In fact, his 
picture of the grotto is the best of the nine which he has made for the 
new edition of ‘* The Rape of the Lock,” dedicated to Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. Of the other designs, ‘‘ The Toilet” (which we reproduce 
herewith) and ‘‘ The Billet-Doux” are pretty; the rest, spite of the 
opportunities offered by big-wigs, high heels and embroidered 
shirts, are scarcely even grotesque. The volume is handsomely 
printed, has a rubricated title-page and is beautifully bound in 
green and gold. (London: Leonard Smithers.) 
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A Plethora of Poetry 


WE REPRINT a few paragraphs from an essay on ‘‘ Man-Making 
and Verse-Making,” contributed by Mr. Gladstone to the Sun- 
day World of July 5. The venerable ex-Premier is not the first 
to comment upon the plethora of poetry. 


‘* He who buys a book, and pays for it, thinks he is an honest 
man, and has disposed of the matter. But he has not. There is 


From the Magazine of The Sunday World 


the binding. There is the keeping it clean. There is the pro- 
viding bookcases for books, and libraries for bookcases, and edi- 
fices for libraries, and keepers for the edifices and their contents. 
No, I may be told, many books pass through none of these 
stages. They find their way to the paper-makers, * * * 
a sort of analogue to the transmigration of souls, But this 
degradation of a book does not take place without thought and 
care, nor without an expenditure of time, which may be called the 
raw material of life. The race-horse or the hunter may find its way 
eventually to the knacker; but it may take long in finding it. And 
it has to be remembered that all the very worst books are in vari- 
ous places preserved, under what is thought to be an inexorable 
necessity, in the great libraries of the public. I think, then, that 
I have made out my case. Many and many a book may be born 
with only a negative sign in the heavens; but minus gives as much 
trouble as plus in an algebraical operation. 

‘* This, however, applies to all books, of prose and poetry, 
alike. But our special quarry for to-day is poetry. The pursuit 
of poetry is often frivolous, but it is often, also, serious, And 
there are, as I think, strong reasons why the duty of circum- 
spection applicable to the production (that is, the publication) of all 
books should in our own day and among our own people be ap- 
plied with special vigilance to the production of poetry, aye, even 
of serious poetry. 

‘* My experience leads me to believe that the supply of poetry, 
or verse assuming to be poetry, is more egregiously in excess of 
the demand than any other description of literature. A very long 
life has made me a familiar figure to an unusual number of per- 
sons; so that [ am the recipient accordingly of a large number 
of presented works, often of lively or enduring interest, through 
the courtesy of authors, and likewise of publishers. When the 
form of a book offers itself to eye or hand, the first feeling is a 
sense of uncertainty or of curiosity, often to be followed by interest 
and gratitude; but if at that very first stage the eye discovers that 
it is a volume of poetry, then I admit that the initial encountering 
sentiment changes to dismay. I have, indeed, received from 
authors gifts of poetry both rare and precious. If we define a poet 
(or poetess) to be one who has published one or more volumes in 
verse, then the poets who have dawned upon England (or Great 
Britain) within the last forty or fifty years are, as I believe, counted 
in four figures, that is, by the thousand. Of these there are a 
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very few with certain fame before them. Here and there may 
arise a Watson; but he is, indeed, ‘ rarus nans in gurgite vasto.’ 
An extremely small number have laid the foundations, nay, erected 
the fabric of a durable renown, Both Tennyson and Browning 
are anterior to the time I have named. The enormous majority 
of the producers have not in the Muse’s eye a weight equal to 
what one of their volumes would indicate in postal scales. 

‘* And yet the century has been for British poetry a wonderful 
century; the most wonderful, perhaps, since the time, though no 
individual competes with the great name, of Milton. The first 
half was far greater (in its poetic births) than the second. Yet 
even in the second, after the huge deduction I have made, there 
remains a minority not numerically inconsiderable."’ 





The Poet's Door 


WITHIN the circle of the light 
We sat alone, and all the room 
Beyond the lamp was full of night 
And hung about with shadowed gloom, 


With love and music in his voice 
He read me from his lyric page 
The sweetest numbers of his choice, 
Songs of a blended youth and age. 


Then telling forth another's song, 
Music and love rang doubly clear: 

The same soft cadence on his tongue 
Brought distant minstrelsy so near. 


And to the doorway strange and dim 
I thought a mystic presence came 
With glowing mien, and gazed at him 
That read, and gently spoke his name, 


And said, ‘‘ Hail, fellow-soul of man, 
For here thy kindred voice at last 

Fulfills the song I once began ”"— . 
Then back into the darkness passed. 


M. A. DEWOLFE Howe, JR. 


A Tribute to Kate Field 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


Among the valuable souls who have lately been promoted to the 
larger world, no one has a more unqualified right to the remem- 
brance and regret of American women than Kate Field. She was 
before her time in accepting the larger responsibilities which have 
since become a part of the recognized duties of women, doing in 
advance of the general scntiment of her period, and without 
agitation or proclamation, whatever she was conscious of the 
ability to do successfully. Her idea of the relation of women to 
the world included their influence in public as well as in domestic 
matters, because public measures react upon family life. She 
thought both within and without the ordinary line of women’s in- 
terests, and her thoughts were honest, straightforward, common- 
sense thoughts, which she had the ability to express in forcible 
words and emphatic sentences, These expressions were absolutely 
untempered by such considerations of policy as are apt to hamper 
the utterances of men; in fact, they were often amusingly direct 
and spontaneous, like those of an honest child. If a thing was 
in accordance with her sense of right, she called it right. If, 
according to the same unbiased sense, it was wrong, she pro- 
nounced it wrong, in the strongest words at her command, and 
as a rule they were words which had the quality of making them- 
selves remembered, 

It was an impulse of her nature to insist upon the power of 
honest purposes and methods, and this insistent voice crying in 
the political wilderness was welcome to many a public man who 
found it hard to protect his ideals from the assaults of policy. 
Unfortunately, there is no one woman ready to fill her place—no 
one possessing her courage, her quick intelligence, her power of 
vivid expression, and the varied experience which enabled her to 
understand and interpret the daily developments of political life to 
other women, Certainly, in this respect, Kate Field's Washing- 
ton, and the intelligence which stood behind it, are a loss to the 
women of America. 

Her death was peculiarly pathetic in its loneliness and cite 
from those who had been intimately associated with her life, and 
whose human right it was to stand beside her when her face was 
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turned to the other shore. If a higher outlook in the universe of 
spirits is a good exchange for an unfinished career on a mortal 
plane, the mortal in us finds room for wondering and sorrowful 
regret when the exchange comes to a soul so indomitable in the 
fight for social and national improvement. 


ONTEORA, 2 July 1896. CANDACE WHEELER. 


London Letter 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY may fairly congratulate 
itself upon having achieved, in the performance of Marlowe's 
‘‘Dr. Faustus,” on Thursday evening, the most important suc- 
cess of its career. The success, indeed, was commensurate with 
the difficulty. It is one thing to hold an audience with a play of 
Shakespeare : altogether another to win sympathy and interest for 
Marlowe's masterpiece. For in Shakespeare, as in all consummate 
work, there is nothing out of date, nothing antiquated : the saving 
grace of human nature is over all, ‘* Dr. Faustus,” on the other 
hand, possesses very little human interest, indeed. Imagination 
and a fine sense of intellectual tragedy it has in plenty ; but of 
those elements which touch what Mr. Hall Caine calls ‘‘ the great 
heart of the people,” it is conspicuously devoid. Moreover, its 
kinship to the old miracle plays, issuing in the quaint machinery of 
gods and angels, is essentially unreal and ‘‘ freakish’ to modern 
taste ; and the nicest discrimination is needed in the manager who 
shall avoid the risks of grotesqueness. It speaks much for Mr. 
Poel that the audience on Thursday night smiled but once—‘‘in 
the wrong place ’’; and then it was the misfortune of a performer 
rather than any error in managerial judgment that moved the 
laugh. The whole production was admirably conceived and exe- 
cuted, and reflected the highest credit upon everyone concerned. 

On entering the room, the spectator found himself faced by a 
proscenium constructed upon a model of the old Fortune Play- 
house, It was hung with red, in imitation of the curtains with 
which the cars of the mystery plays were draped; and, for wings, 
was furnished with short curtains of the same color upon movable 
brass rods. When the ‘‘drop”’ was drawn, it revealed a stage 





- hung in the same fashion, the back being divided into two stages, 


with a gallery upon which the immortals, Mephistophilis and 
Lucifer, made their appearance. The whole arrangement was 
severe in its simplicity, There was a moderate light from above; 
and, in the outside scenes, which were played before the closed 
drop-curtains, the characters were lit by magic-lanterns from the 
dress circle, This contrivance, which the architecture of the hall 
rendered necessary, was almost the only feature that struck one as 
questionably modern. 

It was known that Mr. Swinburne had written a prologue, and it 


. was believed that he was to be in the house. It is something of a 


teflection upon the rarity of his appearance in: public that several 
gentlemen in the front of the room were confidently pointed out 
by members of the audience as being the author of ‘‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon.” However, the first word spoken by Mr. Gosse, who 
appeared upon the stage punctually at nine o'clock, assured the 
speculators of their error. Mr. Swinburne was not able to be 
present. In his absence Mr. Gosse read the fine lines which 
he had written for the occasion, of which the following is the 
opening :— 
‘* Light, as when dawn takes wing and smites the sea, 

Smote England when his day bade Marlowe be. 

No fire so keen had thrilled the clouds of time 

Since Dante’s breath made Italy sublime. 

Earth, bright with flowers whose dew shone soft as tears, 

Through Chaucer cast her charm on eyes and ears : 

The lustrous laughter of the love-lit earth 

Rang, leapt and lightened in his might of mirth. 

Deep moonlight, hallowing all the breathless air, 

Made earth and heaven for Spenser faint and fair. 

But song might bid not heaven and earth be one 

Till Marlowe's voice gave warning of the sun. 

Thought quailed and fluttered as a wounded bird 

Till passion fledged the wing of Marlowe’s word. 

Faith born of fear bade hope and doubt be dumb 

Till Marlowe's pride bade light or darkness come. 

Then first our speech was thunder: then our song 

Shot lightning through the clouds that wrought us wrong. 

Blind fear, whose faith feeds hell with fire, became 

A moth self-shrivelled in its own blind flame.” 


No’sooner had Mr. Gosse finished his recital, than the chorus, 
attired in green and wearing a laurel wreath in her hair, stepped 
before the curtain to speak the first lines of the play. The elocu- 
tion of the entire company was admirable; but none excelled the 
finish and feeling of Miss Riddell as the chorus; her enunciation 
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was remarkably pure and musical. The inner stage was then re- 
vealed, and Mr. Mannering was discovered as Faustus, an arduous 
part which he sustained with very great success, Space would fail 
to give a full account of the various characters; a few brief notes 
must suffice. The excellence of the stage management was early 

revealed in the first appearance of Mephistophilis upon the gallery 
above. Horned and winged, with yellow fire behind him, he made 
a most impressive spirit. Nor were the Good and Evil angels one 
whit less fortunate: the former, with rose-red wings and hand full 
of lilies, being a transcript, as it were, from Botticelli, The visions 
of the Seven Deadly Sins, of Alexander and of Helen were intro- 
duced by a clever device. The curtains in the lower part of the 

back-stage parted, and revealed the jaws of a green dragon, 

through whose scarlet throat the apparitions emerged. The pa- 
geant of the Sins was very striking, and, later on, for the entertain- 
ment of the Duke of Vanholt, they performed a weird dance around 
two'grisly skeletons, which was exceedingly horrible in its effect. 
Special praise, too, is due to the fine effect presented by Lucifer, 
who, appearing above with Mephistophilis and Beelzebub on either 
side, himself with an electric star burning in his hair and red fire 
surging around him, was perhaps the most impressive figure in the 
revival, But, after all, it was not so much the individual scene as 
the general impression of the whole performance that gave it dis- 
tinction and an interest almost unique. Such a thoughtful and 
harmonious representation could only be achieved by loving and 
intelligent labor, and one was insistently reminded during the even- 
ing that there are certain aspects of dramatic art in which the 
amateur is far in advance of the professional. There is no theatri- 
cal manager in London who could have shown such tact and taste 
as did Mr. Poel in this revival, and it is pleasant to think that 
there is active among us a society with which it is possible to pre- 
fer the claims of art to those of the box-office. 

The next performance will be ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” which, towards 
the close of the year, will be revived in the Middle Temple Hall, 
where it was first produced. Later on, it is probable that ‘‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona” will be given in the hall of one of the 
City guilds. 


LONDON, 4 July 1896, ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Talks with Tennyson 


UNDER THE ABOVE title, Mr. Wilfred Ward contributes to the 
July Mew Review an important batch of reminiscences of the 
late Poet-Laureate’s conversations. In preparing them for publi- 
cation, he says, he has used notes made at the time, some of which 
give Tennyson's ¢psissima verba, ‘* In all cases the substance of 
what is here recorded was written down very shortly after it was 
said.” Mr. Ward's recollections of Tennyson date back as far as 
1869. ‘* He seldom spoke to me in those days,” he says, ‘* al- 
though I was intim ite with his second son Lionel. I think it was 
the report of a careful study I made of the Holy Grail, in Rome, 
in the year 1879, which changed this. On my return to England 
our acquaintance was at once on a new footing. I stayed with 
him at Aldworth next year : and thenceforward walks and talks 
with the poet were frequent. There were several things which 
struck me afresh after I had come to know him better. One was, 
that even at a time when I was walking with him often, and en- 
joying the real intimacy which was my privilege, his shyness on 
first coming into the room, before we started for our morning 
walk, remained. One had noticed it less when it appeared to be 
only the slowness of a man of a certain age to talk to a boy. But 
to the very end it was the same, even with those’ whom he was 
most frequently seeing. * * * When once the spell had 
been thus broken, the absolute freedom and naturalness of his con- 
versation came on those who had not seen him before as a sur- 
prise. And no doubt the impression left on some, of his being 
difficult and holding himself aloof, came partly from meeting him 
on occasions when the first shyness failed to pass away.” 

Of the poet’s physical endurance, Mr. Ward says :—‘‘ I remem- 
ber his humorous satisfaction at Aldworth in 1881, because he and 
I had distanced Mr. R. C. Jebb of Cambridge and another friend, 
who were detected sitting down to rest some hundred yards or 
more behind us. ‘Iam seventy and he is not forty, yet I can 
outwalk him,’ Tennyson said. The remarkable suppleness of his 
joints remained until a year before his death, and at Christmas, 
1891, as we came home from our walk, he climbed a difficult gate 
without help; and as we approached Farrington he ran—literally 
ran—down a hill, as he had often done in earlier years, He was 
then eighty-two years old.” Among the best parts of this record 
may be quoted the following :—‘‘ His companion had been read- 
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ing Browning and had found ‘ Sordello ’ somewhat difficult. This 
confession amused Tennyson. ‘When ‘‘Sordello”’ came out,’ he 
remarked, ‘ Douglas Jerrold said to me:—‘‘ What has come to me? 
Has my mind gone ? Here is a poem of which I can’t understand 
a single line ?’’ ‘ Browning,’ he added, ‘has a genius for a sort of 
dramatic composition and for analysing the human mind. And 
he has a great imagination. But a poet’s writing should be sweet 
to the mouth and ear, which Browning's is not. There should be 
a ‘glory of words” as well as deep thought. This he has not 
got. In his last work he makes ‘‘impulse”’ rhyme with ‘‘dim 
pulse.” ’ He spoke of Browning’s love of London society :—‘I 
once told him that he would die in a white tie, and he rather liked 
it.’ * * * 

‘*This led Tennyson to tell me of a talk he had with George 
Eliot on the subject of her negative religious views:—‘ How 
difficult it is to repeat a thing as it really happened. George Eliot 
had this conversation with me at Aldworth, and the account of it 
which got into print was that I disputed with her till I was red in 
the face, and then roared :—‘‘Go away, you and your molecules.” 
The real fact was, that our conversation was ‘‘ sweet as summer,” 
and at parting I shook her hand, and said very gently :—‘‘I hope 
you are happy with your molecules.”’ He spoke with admiration 
of George Eliot’s genius, and insight into human character, but 
maintained that she was not quite so truthful as Shakespeare or 
Miss Austen :—‘ The character of Adam Bede is not quite true to 
human nature. It 
is idealised. I am 
reported to have 
said that Jane 
Austen was equal 
to Shakespeare. 
What I really said 
was that in the nar- 
row sphere of life 
which she deline- 
ated, she pictured 
human character 
as truthfully as 
Shakespeare. But 
Austen is to 
Shakespeare as 
asteroid to sun, 
Miss Austen’s 
novels are perfect 
works on a small 
scale— beautiful 
bits of stippling.’” 

The casual men- 
tion of vegetarian- 
ism brought back 
to Tennyson an 
experience of his 
own :—‘‘ Once, in 
imitation of my friend FitzGerald, the translator of Omar Khay- 
yam, for ten weeks I ate only vegetables, At first it gave great 
lucidity of mind, At the end of that time I felt light, and almost 
foolish. I ate one chop; and a more genial glow came over me 
than if I had drunk brandy.”” This led naturally to the dedication 
of ‘‘ Tiresias,” * * * ‘** Belle comme la prose,’”’ he said, ‘‘ is 
the French expression for that kind of poetry, and a very good one. 
It applies also to my lines of invitation to F. D, Maurice. Brown- 
ing’s obscurity of style makes this impossible to him, The great 
aim in such poems is to say what you have to say with melody, 
but with perfect simplicity. When I felt that I had done this in 
the dedication of ‘ Tiresias,’ the fools in The Edinburgh Review 
condemned it as ‘ prose in rhyme.’”’ 

‘* Then the subject of a forthcoming poem of his own might be 
broached,” continues Mr. Ward, ‘‘and its plan discussed with 
that absolute simplicity in which he had, I think, no rival in pri- 
vate conversation, although the presence of numbers occasionally 
brought with it an element of self-consciousness, And here I may 
remark that this truly great simplicity led him invariably to accept 
criticism which he felt to be honest and just.” 

During the last ten or twelve years of his life, Tennyson gave 
more thought to the great problems of metaphysics and man’s 
destiny than he had done in earlier days. ‘‘ Walking one day on 
the down which stretches from Freshwater Bay to the Freshwater 
Beacon, his conversation was chiefly of two subjects. One was 
the mad lawlessness of the Celtic character, which he illustrated by 
jtems of news from Ireland—fresh instances of maiming cattle, and 
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of murder and outrage, and the other all the mass of confusion and 
crime which a great town brought together, Paris was worse than 
London, he said, because of the Celtic element in the French 
character. About half way between Freshwater Bay and the 
Beacon, he suddenly stopped and pointed with his stick to a star, 
quite visible, though it was almost daylight. ‘Do you see that 
star ?’ he asked, in his abrupt way. ‘It is the evening star, Do 
you know that if we lived there this earth would look to us exactly 
like that. Fancy the vice and confusion of London or Paris in that 
peaceful star." He looked again at the star with an expression 
half of horror, half of grim humor. We walked on. I did not 
know at the time that he was writing the second ‘ Locksley Hall,’ 
and it was with a curious sensation that one read afterwards the 
exquisite lines which that walk had (apparently) suggested.” 
Speaking of free will, he said:—‘‘ Man is free, but only free in 
certain narrow limits. His character and his acquired habits limit 
his freedom. They are like the cage ofa bird. The bird can hop 
at will from one perch to another, and to the floor of the cage, but 
not beyond its bars.” And of the Buddhist Nirvana:—‘* Place a 
cork at the bottom of a jar of water, Its tendency will be to 
work its way upwards, whatever obstacles you may place in the 
way. At last it reaches the top and is at rest. That is my con- 
ception of Nirvana.” 
Mr. Ward's account of Tennyson's own reading and interpreta- 
tion of the ‘‘ De Profundis” to him, is too long to be quoted here 
4 in full, and too 
ae important to be 
Z marred by the giv- 
ing of extracts, 
We recommend it 
to all lovers of 
Tennyson, as’ we 
do this whole pa- 
per, which is, we 
think, the best we 
have seen yet, deal- 
ing with Tennyson 
and his talk. 





Education 


THE CORNER- 
STONE of the Ba’ 
Ridge Free Li- 
brary building 
was laid on July 4. 
The Library itself 
was founded in 
1888 and incorpo- 
rated in 1893, and 
consists at present 
of 5000 volumes, 
with branches at 
Fort Hamilton and Bensonhurst. Its officers are James Dean 
of Bay Ridge, President; Eliphalet W. Bliss, Vice-President; 
Frank N. Doubleday, Secretary, and James Townsend, Treas- 
urer, The Board of Trustees, besides the officers, consists of 
Norman White, F., C. Johnson, James Lane and Van Brunt 
Bergen. The site, at Seventy-fifth Street and Second Avenue, 
was presented by Mr. Bliss, and part of the total cost of the build- 
ing ($10,000) was raised by Mrs, E, W. Bliss, Mrs. V. B. Bergen, 
Mrs. Niels Poulson, Mrs, Herbert Clinton, Mrs, Otto Heinigke and 
.Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, the Librarian. They started a market in 
the Bay Ridge Athenzum, where they sold their surplus flowers 
and fruit, realizing from $20 to $30 aday. The amount still lack- 
ing, it is expected, will be raised by popular subscription, and a fair 
will be held in the autumn for the same purpose. The build- 
ing will be in Romanesque style, of brownstone and brick, fifty-five 
feet two inches by thirty feet two inches, with an extension of 
thirty-one feet three inches by five feet three inches, and will be 
two stories high, with a cellar. The accompanying illustration is 
from the 7rdbune, 

On his coming expedition in search of the Meteor, Lieut. Pcary 
will take a scientific party from Boston to Omenak Fiord, on the 
west coast of Greenland, where it will make a t phical 
survey and studies of the glaciers and their motion, the Todsction 
and dip of the magnetic needle, etc. The party, which will be in 
charge of Prof, Alfred E. Burton of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, will consist of Prof. Burton of the same Institute, 
geologist; Mr. G. R, Putnam of the United States Coast and 
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Geodetic Survey, who will make the pendulum and magnetic 
observations; Mr. Runel W. Porter, a student at the Institute, 
artist and photographer; and Mr. John C, Phillips, a Haryard 
student, assistant geologist. 

Mr. Leon H. Vincent of Philadelphia began his course of lec- 
tures on different authors at Chautauqua, on July 8, his subject 
being Balzac. 


The anonymous giver, last spring, of $10,000 to the Brooklyn 
Kindergarten Association, it is now anuounced, is Mrs.Christian, 
the widow of the !ate Mr. Hans S. Christian. The money is to 
be expended for a building to his memory. Referring to the gift, 
Mrs. Christian said recently :—‘‘ I hope to have a building erected 
that will be perfectly suited to the demands of a kindergarten, 
and when it is completed I will decide whether it shall be under 
the jurisdiction of the Methodist Church Society or that of the 
Kindergarten Association.” 

On the Pratt estate near Glen Cove, Long Island, a mausoleum 
is to be erected in memory of the late Charles Pratt—at a cost, it 
is said, of $190,000. No one needs such a monument less than 
the founder of Pratt Institute. 

Ernst Curtius, the famous classical archzologist and historian, 
who died in Berlin on July 13, was born in Liibeck, 2 Sept. 1814, 
and educated at Bonn, Gottingen and Berlin. . He visited Athens 
in 1837, and travelled through Greece till 1840, when he began 
teaching in Berlin, being the tutor of the Crown Prince of Prussia 
in 1844-49. He was made a professor at Gottingen in 1856, 
which place he gave up in 1868, to join the faculty of the Berlin 
University. He began his excavations at Olympia in 1864, and 
in 1875 concluded a convention with the Greek authorities, giving 
to Germany the exclusive right ,of excavation at, that place. 
Among his works are the wellknown ‘‘ History of Greece,” 
‘*Peloponnesos,” ‘* Naxos,” ‘‘ Olympia,” ‘‘Greek Sculpture by 
Springs and Streams,” ‘‘ Attic Studies,” ‘‘ Ancient and Present 
Times,” ‘‘ Materials for the History and Topography of Asia 
Minor,” ‘* Atlas of Athens,” ‘* Maps of Attica,”’ ‘* Classical Stud- 
ies,” ‘* Anecdota Delphica,” ‘‘Inscriptiones Attica Duodecim ” 
and ‘‘ Ephesos,”’ 

According to Scéence, Helen Kellar, the well-known deaf and 
dumb girl, is to be sent to the Gilman Training School in Cam- 
bridge next autumn, with a view to preparation for Radcliffe 
College. 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, O., has recently received 
a set of Zhe Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society of London, 
forty-four volumes, a most valuable scientific acquisition; and a 
complete set of Zhe Critic, the earlier issues of which are now 


exceedingly rare, only a few sets remaining in the publishers’ 
hands. 





Notes 


THE DEATH OF Mrs, Stowe has caused an increased demand 
for her writings. Her publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., have for some time been engaged in preparing an entirely 
new and definitive edition of her works, which will be in the general 
style of their Riverside Editions of standard authors. It will con- 
sist of sixteen volumes, the first of which will have a biographical 
sketch, and will be thoroughly edited and furnished with notes when 
necessary. Each of the volumes will have a frontispiece and a 
vignette, including several portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s homes 
and other interesting designs, There is to be a limited large-paper 
edition, each set to contain Mrs. Stowe’s autograph, written by 
her expressly for this purpose a few months ago. 

—The August Aslantic Monthly will contain some reminis- 
cences of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, by Mrs. James T. Fields; the 
August Ladies’ Home Fournal will publish a facsimile of her last 
letter, written in acknowledgment of the congratulations and mes- 
sages sent her on her eighty-fifth birthday, and the September 
Century an article on the famous author, by Richard Burton, with a 
portrait. Some years ago Zhe Critic published a paper on Mrs. 
Stowe’s home life, by her friend and neighbor, the Rev. Joseph 
H. Twichell, which is included in ‘* Authors at Home.” 

—It is understood that a life of the late Joseph Thomson, the 
African explorer, is being written by his brother, a minister at 
Greenock, Scotland. 

—The London Bookman says that McClure’s Magazine is to 
ya a Life of Christ by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, adding that if 

e succeeds in his intention of illustrating it in colors, ‘‘a new 
terror will be added to magazine publishing.” 
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—The August Scrzbner’s will be the annual fiction number, 
which has been a special feature of this magazine since 1889. The 
cover will be printed in twelve colors, on a background of gold, 
from a drawing by Will H. Low. This number will also contain 
the first instalment of A. F. Jaccaci’s ‘‘On the Trail of Don 
Quixote,”’ with twenty-five illustrations by Vierge. 


—The August Harper's will contain the first part of a new serial 
story by Mark Twain, entitled ‘‘ Tom Sawyer, Detective,” with 
illustrations by A. B. Frost. A paper on ‘‘ The White Mr. Long- 
fellow ’’ will be contributed by William Dean Howells, with a por- 
trait of the poet and illustrations of his home at Cambridge. 


—The Hon. John W. Foster, who is an intimate friend of Li 
Hung Chang, and served as his confidential adviser during the 
peace negotiations with Japan, has written a sketch of the life and 
character of the Chinese statesman forthe August Century. Gen. 
Foster agrees with Grant in ranking Li Hung Chang among the 
great men of our century. He will entertain him, by the way, in 
September, when the travelling statesman visits the United States. 

—The frontispiece of the first number of the quarterly Zx 
Libris, published by the Washington Ex Libris Society, is a re- 
production of the book-plate of the Authors Club. Among the 
contents we note ‘‘ A Plea for Small Collections,” by the well- 
known Mr. Charles Dexter Allen, a paper on the Butterfield 
collection of book-plates, and the first instalment of Mr. Blackwell's 
enlarged and revised check-list of American book-plates, which 
will be printed in full, with his permission. The periodical is 
typographically of great artistic merit, and should receive the 
promptest recognition from collectors. Mr. Pickering Dodge is 
President of the Society which publishes it. 

—‘‘Captain Courageous” is the title of Mr. Kipling’s Glouces- 
ter fishing-boat story, for which so high a price has been paid. 

—A feature of the last volume of Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
Poets,” which Mr. Arthur Waugh is editing, will be an unpublished 
portrait of Dr. Johnson by Sir Joshua, representing him without 
his wig. This is believed to be the only authentic portrait of him 
in what may be called a partial dishabille. 

—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will shortly bring out acheap- 
erissue, in ten volumes, of the library edition of Mr. William Mor- 
ris’s ‘* Poetical Works.” 

—Félix Gras’s successful ‘‘ Reds of the Midi,” published by 
the Messrs. Appleton, was the first book ever translated from a 
Provengal MS., and the first to appear in America before its pub- 
lication in the original tongue. It is now about to be issued by 
Mme. Roumanille, libraire-éditeur, at Avignon, under the title of 


‘* Li Rouge dou Miejour, Rouman Istouri,” with a translation in 
French. 


—We gladly give publicity to an appeal for funds made on be- 
half of Miss Juliet Corson, who is seriously ill. It.is not likely 
that she will ever be able to resume work, and her unfailing 
generosity has left her destitute. It is almost superfluous to re- 
mind the women of this country of the fact that she is the author 
of ‘‘ Twenty-five-Cent Dinners,” ‘‘ Family Living on Five Hundred 
Dollars a Year,” ‘‘ Meals for the Million,” etc., and the founder of 
the New York Cooking School. The appeal is made without Miss 
Corson’s knowledge, by Mrs. William T. Blodgett, 24 West Twelfth 
Street, this city, to whom contributions may be sent. 

— It is reported that there have been more than 4000 visitors to 
Carlyle’s house in Chelsea, since it was turned into a Carlyle mu- 
seum less than a year ago. 


—Sir Augustus Berkeley Paget, formerly British Ambassador 
at Vienna, died on July 11. He was born in 1823, and passed 
his life in the diplomatic service. He was the son of the late Rt. 
Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, whose diplomatic and other correspond- 
ence, brought out recently by Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co., 
under the title of ‘‘ The Paget Papers,” he edited and made ready 
for publication. 

—In our review entitled ‘‘The Indians at Home,” on July 4, 
the name of the noted missionary writer Lafitan was misprinted 
(second column, tenth line ) ; and in the twenty-sixth line, ‘* first 
statesmen " should read ‘‘ forest statesmen.” 


—It is proposed to found an Elizabeth Rundle Charles Bed in 
the North London Hospital for Consumptives, in honor of the 
memory of the author of ‘‘ The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” who 
through life took a deep interest in its fortunes and inmates. 
Among the subscribers to the fund are Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, 
Canon Ainger and Mr. du Maurier. Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by the honorary treasurer of the fund, Mr. Basilwoodd 
Smith, Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead Heath, London, N. W. 
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Publications Received 


Baillie-Grohman, W. A. Sport in the Sipe. $5- 

Betis, V.,and H. Swan. The Factsof Life. PartI. 80c. 
Biblical Idyls., Ed, by R. G. Moulton. soc. 

Boat Sailer’s Manual. $1.50. 

Brehm, A. E. From North Pole to Equator. 


$6 
Brown, J. T. T. The Authorship of the Kingis Quair. $1.50 
New York: f° ppler & schwarzinaun, 


Bunner, H C. The Suburban Sage. 
Buil, H. J. The Cruise of the “* Antarctic.” 
. Yekl: A Tale of the New York Ghetto. $1 


Cahan, A. $x. 
Caldwell, William. Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Sign 


Crawford, F. Marion. Bar Harbor. 7sc. 
Fairbanks, Arthur. Introduction to Sociology. $2. 
FitzGerald, E. A, Climbs in the New Zealand Alps. $ 


Fuller, A. S. The Nut Culturist. $1.50 
Gladstone, W. E. Studies. $2. 
Gordon, T, E. Persia Revisited. 


7. SO» 
Imported by Uharles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Marx, Karl. Revolution and Counter-Revolution r. 
Scpows,. F. My eet Se crate their Leaves. §1 75. 
. », assie, Dav’ eade. athaniel Massie. ¢2. 
ye ves Setneey } ag McLenuan W. E. In His Footsteps. soc. 
Macmillan Co. eee” Bay. 5 Aa ape P 
. » rady,S. In the Wake o ames. $1.25. 
ceemee —< — Parr, Henry. New Wheels in Ole 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Robert Clarke Co. 

New York: Eaton & Maine, 

F. Tennyson Neely, 
. B. Lippincott Co, 
uts. $1.50. B, Lippincott Co, 


Macmillan Co. P2ul’s Dictionary of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Tonawanda and Vicinity. 0c, 


Maward Aracid. Pemberton, Max. Thelron 


D. Applicton & Co, 
ionce $3- 


Poland, William. ‘Lhe truth of Thought. 
Pool, Maria Louise. Mrs. Gerald. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Setoun, Gabriel. R: bert Burns 


Peter Paul Book Co. 

Pirate. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
arper & Bros. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


75c. 
Charies Scribner’s Sons. Seventy-second Anniversary of the American Baptist Publication Society. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


tudies of the 
Orange Judd Co. Stories by English Authors: 


Macmillan Co. 


Edward Arnold. . 2ennyson. The Lover’s Tale; Idylle of the King. 45c. each. 


Goodwin, T. A. Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago. 15c. Open Court Pub. Co. Twain, Mark. Life on the 


Gordon, Ernest B. Adoniram Judson Gordon. $1.50. 
Hawthorne, Julian. Loveisa Spirit. $1.25. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. III. 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Ed. by Arthur Waugh. Vols. Ill. and IV. 


" . Venus and Cupid. ¢ 
F. H. Revell Co. Wakeling, G. 


Shebenpenes Antony and Cleopatra; Macbeth. 45c. each, 
Speer, R. E. S y f . 


I. 
King and Parliament. soc. 
Walker, F. A. International Bimetallism. $1.25. Henry Holt & Co. 
Ward, James. Principles of Ornament. $2 


Phila.: Amer. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 
Macmiilan Co, 
Man Christ Jesus. 7sc. Fleming H. Revell Co, 
Scotland ; The Orient. 75c. each. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Macmillan Co, 
Harper & Bros. 

J. B_ Lippincott Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mississippi. $1.75. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


.§0) 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. Wilcox, Delos F, Municipal Government in an and Ohio. 


Loomis, B. B. Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. 4oc. 


New York: Eaton & Mains. 


Lubbock, Sir John. The Scenery of Switzerland. $1.50. 
Lyall, David. Heatherfrom the Brae. 75. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Wordsworth, William, Poems. Ed. by W. Knight. $1.50. 
Macmillan Co. Workers on their Industries. §r. ~ 


w York: Columbia University. 
Macmillan Co, 
Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 


















Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
/\ tobaccomade. + 
Marburg Bros., 


The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 








JUST READY. 


ADONIRAM 
JUDSON 
GORDON 


A Biography. By his son. With por- 
traits and other illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


**Weehall be greatly disappointed if the Life of 
the late Dr. A. J. Gordon be not immediately recog- 
nized as one of the best biographies that have been 
written during the last twenty-five years. In point 
of view both of completeness and of style, it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The author, Mr. Ernest B. 
Gordon, is a worthy son of his father, whose life he 
has had the good fortune to chronicle. . . His 
powers of graphic description are extraordinary.” 
—N. Y. Examiner. 


HEATHER 
FROM THE 
BRAE 


Scottish Character Sketches. By Davin 
LyatL. 16mo, cloth, decorated, 75c. 


David Lyall has attracted much attention recently 
in Great Britain, and itis generally admitted that 
he has earned a place alongside of Maclaren, 
Crockett, and Barrie. He has the gift. which seems 
to belong only to those who hail from the land of 
the heather, of investing Scottish character with the 
charm and truthfulness of reality, but while he is 
thus comparable with the writers named, he has a 
genre of wows which gives individuality tohis work. 








Postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago: 63 Washington Street. 


with water and sugar only, 


Delicious 
Drin 


makes a _ delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER. 


THE OLD WORLD SERIES. Tue OLD 
WORLD SéRIEs is in format, a narrow Fcap 8vo, 
printed from new type on a sizeof Van Gelder 
pane made for this editiononly. Original head- 

ands and tail-pieces have been freely used with 
the best gg me each issue has its special 
cover design. und in flexible Japan vellum 
with silk ribbon marker, white parchment wrap- 
pers, gold seals and in slide cases. 

I. RUBAIVAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM™. 
Rendered into English verse by EDWARD FiTz- 


GERALD 
This is the ideal edition of Omar for the book-lover. 
Price $1.00 net postpaid. 
II, AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE, Done 
into English by ANDREW LANG, 
The original English edition fetches at book- 
sales from four to five guineasacopy. The Old 
World edition reproduces it, entire, including 
etched Wilepege and woodcut designs. 


$1.00 net post 
Other volwmes will be ly in O-tober, 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine, 
WE CLIP THEM FOR YOU. 
NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. ire 
eeklies state. Also 
iJ trade 


to wi from 
tines, literary, art and scientific Publications, 
class papers. the best bh included. 


readers are intelligent and . Give us your 











Toronto: 140-112 Ycnge Street. 


36 Lua Salle S-,'Chheege. 


cl 
order for articles or comments on subject and we will 
isfaction. Rates depend special service 
bes lvape ounpeltinaty lowe oe 
The grees Bureau, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
International Bimetallism. 


By Francis A. WALKER, President Mass. 
Institute of Technology, author of ‘* Political 
Economy,” ‘* Money,” * The Wages Ques- 
tion,”’ ‘* Money, Trade, and Industry,” etc. 
12mo, $1,25. 


The book is the outcome of a course 
of lectures delivered at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and was prepared without reference 
to the impending political contest in the 
U.S. It, however, will prove instructive 
not only upon the question which is des- 
tined to underlie that great struggle, but 
will also be found a valuable work of 
reference, treating, as it does, of the pre- 
cious metals from the earliest times down 
to the present day. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Gj? LIVELY READING. 


LOVE GONE ASTRAY. 
By ALBERT ROSS. 50 Cents. 


First enormous edition, 40,000, just ready. 


This brings the ‘*Albatross” Series well on into the 
Second Million. A uew illustrated edition of ** Thou 
Shalt Not” in press. 


WHEELS. 
A Bicycle Romance. 
By A. WHEELER. 


Every Novel Reader and every “Bike Rider’’ 
should read this delightful novel. cents. 


GOLD, GRACE AND GLORY, 
Or, a Rich Man May Enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 


By W. H. MIZE. 
Cloth Bound, $1.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


THE CONTINENT CF AMERICA 


By John Boyd Thacher. 


(Just issued) is an important historical work relating to 
PP ..-*. — naming of America. It contains poe A 
simile reproductions of heretofore inaccessible rarities, in- 
fourteen 6 














fines paper, 25.00. 
‘or full descriptive circular, address 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 














10 West 22d Street, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 








Hartford, Conn, Re-opens Sept. 24, '96. 
City advantages for culture and study, Rural surround ° 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHOeL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. ot es Twenty- 
second year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, Rector. 

Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 





McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College Preparatory. - Courses. French, German, 

Art, Music. Rev. J. B. McLean, Simsbury, Conn. 
NEW JERSEY 











The [lisses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 








NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doane. 
Miss Evtew W. Boyp, Principal. 





26th - 
Albany, NY. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


Goth . Prepares thoroughly for Cellege, the Govern- 
enont Anode ind Business. U.S. Frm e rod detailed 


at Riverview py War. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 








984 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, add 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 





Bali 


(OLUMBIA 
NAMEPLATE 


REPRESENTSA 

GUARANTEE OF 
QUALITY 

SUCH AS IS 
GIVEN TO 
Remon eal as: 

| BICYCLE 

‘DOPE MFG CO; 


HARTFORD 














Mars. C, F. Haatt, Principal, 





New York, Newburgh, 


The Misses Mackie’s School fer Girls. 

Academic and College-Preparatory. Special advantages in 

Art and Music, Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley, 
One and a half hours from New York. 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
For Boarding cadets only. Completely oquinnes and beau- 
tifully located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue address 8. C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. Col. Lou’ 


H, ORLEMAN, Prin, 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS, JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 
ssroes eranerincerhT ea Manat Shey 
may be affirmed 


that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. — 














HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Riversipe Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN FRENCH. 
LA FILLE DE ROLAND. 


Drame en Quatre Actes en Vers, le Vicomte Henri de 
Bornier, de l'Academie Francaise. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by Wm. L. 
MONTAGUE, Ph.D., Professor in Amherst College. No. 15 
Theatre Contemporain. 

La Fille de Roland, though little known in America, was 
jived with great popular favor when first presented in 

France enw L- ly, when re-presented, it was 

favored, pictures of manners and customs ex- 

Hfbited ‘are not modern, but in perfect ony with the 

fe of France. Love of country is the very soul of 

the work, and breathes in every line. 
12mo, paper, 129 pages. 25 cents. 


plete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
<x partpald on recelon of price by the pu , 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 


room and books, $2.80 to $3 a week 
8 courses; no saloons. Thorgast, 


plan to earn funds, 
PENNSYLVANIA 











AVE YOU e daughter to educate and send to school? 
Then ask for a circular from Mus. H, Cierc, 4315 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


H 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL. 

2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls, Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory and Musical De ts. For illus, cat. and refs., address 
Dr. and Mrs. JaMEs R. DaANFoRTH, “ 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 








BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Pre poe to Lag Mawr College. 
Miss RENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within five 


ears more than fifty pupils have entered Bryn 

awr College from this Sebest. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and eee tory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 








MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place, (Branches 426 sth Ave., 120 ge 
During the summer members are permitted to take 
books, which may be kept until October 1, 
by mail or express to members out of town. 


ten 
Books forwarded 





PREHISTORIC POTTERY. 
I have for sale a large collection of pottery and other 


relics from the prehistoric ruins of Socorro County, 
New Mexico, Address 


U. FRANCIS DUFF, 
correo, New Mewico, 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards. 





' 


‘* There is an atmosphere of home comfort 
and hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which 
is rarely met with in a public house, and which 
insensibly draws you there as often as you turn 
your face toward New York.” 














Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking 
all in leavening strength.— 
Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


owder. Highest of 
test United States 





LEADERSHIP means superiority. Continued leadership 
implies progress. Tacitly acknowledged leadership over 
i ows undeniable merit. THs REMING- 
unquestionab 
T, $27 





many Pp ss 
TON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


ly leads. 
Wyckorr, Sgamans & Broad 





y, N.Y. 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


H., WILLIAMS 
% East 10TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 





>| volumes or single numbers. 





THE BOOK SHOP, Chica 
Back-number magazines. For any 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


5 Scarce Books. 
k on any subject write 





MY LATEST LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR 


or ouperier second-hand books will be out July 18th. 
H. W. HAGEMANN, Importer, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 





PRICED CATALOGUE OF OLD AND 
NEW BOOKS 
sent free to any address. 
FREDERICK W. MORRIS, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








‘‘Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD’ 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,”* 
reprinted from Zhe Critic. 

Twenty-six other well-known American 
— are similarly treated of in the same. 
ook, ; 


Cloth, $1.50. | Large-paper, $5.00. 





THE CRITIC 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
AND THE ARTS 


Ten cents a copy. Back numbers more 
than six months but not more than one 
year old, fifteen cents a a te Over one year 
old, twenty-five cents, any of the earlier 
issues are out of print. Indexes same price 


as single copies. 
Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 
advance. ‘‘Essays from Zhe Oviti,” $1, 


Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Handy Binder, 
$1. Critic with binder, first year, $3.50. 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union, 
. hostage one dollar per year extra. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





